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The March of Events 


will radically change its attitude to- 

wards the great corporations. ‘ But 
the change would be the most wholesome 
thing that could happen to the corporations, 
and certainly the most wholesome thing for 
the party; for the people are with the 
President. 

Mr. Roosevelt is as earnest about the neces- 
sity of a better control of corporations as he 
was when Governor of New York: not. of 
“trusts” only, but of all corporations, all artifi- 
cial creations of the State. He will enforce 
the laws that exist. ‘‘As far as the anti-trust 
laws go,” he said in his speech in Boston, 
“they will be enforced; and no suit will be 
undertaken for the sake of seeming to under 
take it.”’ 

Then publicity. ‘I don’t mean publicity,’’ 
he said, ‘‘as a favor by some corporations: I 
mean it as a right from all corporations.” 
Now, the National Government can, if Con- 
gress be so minded, try to compel publicity 
about the interstate business of corporations. 
So far the way is clear. It is a practical plan 
of agitation—a definite and positive policy— 
to insist that Congress shall require such pub- 
licity. If the pressure of public opinion be 
strong enough, an interstate corporation law, 
similar in purpose to the interstate commerce 
law, but more effective, may be enacted at 
any session; and opinion grows and seems 


[ the President’s party follow him, it 


likely to grow in favor of such a law. Yet 
there is a good deal of doubt felt by conserva- 
tive men about the possibility of any law’s 
securing real publicity. But it is well to re- 
member that there are conservative men 
whose business it is to doubt everything. 

The President’s thought does not stop with 
publicity. The States create corporations. 
But few States restrain them. He would 
like to see some power to which these artificial 
creations must be responsible. But responsi- 
ble supervision of corporations cannot be 
hoped for from the States in the present con- 
dition of public opinion and of State legisla- 
tures; for such supervision would require 
something like uniform State legislation. 
Since we cannot hope for this, Mr. Roosevelt 
sees no possible supervisor but the National 
Government. But the National Government 
can have such power conferred on it only by 
an amendment to the Constitution; and an 
amendment to the Constitution for any pur- 
pose, least of all for this purpose, is for the 
present a very remote possibility. The time 
may come when such an amendment may be 
made, but it is hardly yet in sight. The 
difficulty in passing it would be the greater 
because the corporations would fight under the 
banner of States’ rights with much the same 
arguments that the slave-owners once used. 

Undismayed by the possibly revolutionary 
nature of this last remedy, the President 
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keeps speaking to his main point: that corpora- 
tions, which are artificial creations, are not 
responsible to their creators. He has raised 
a bigger question than he or anybody else can 
now answer. But he is right in saying that 
an answer will be found, not by academic dis- 
cussion, but ‘by public experiment. Let us 
do this (if it seem wise), then let us do that; 
and so on through action and conservative 
experiment. This is the only law of practical 
progress. If we wait for a perfect solution 
to be formulated, we shall work only on paper 
and never get an inch forward. 


WHAT MR. ROOSEVELT SAID ABOUT TRUSTS 


N considering the clamor that the Presi- 
dent’s deliverances on trusts have pro- 
voked, it is worth while to read carefully 
what he has said. In his speech at Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, on September 2d, he said: 


“Tf some of those who have seen cause for 
wonder in what I have said this fall on the 
subject of the great corporations, which are 
popularly, although with technical inaccu- 
racy, known as trusts, would take the trouble 
to read my message when I was Governor, 
what I said on the stump two years ago, and 
what I put into my first message to Congress, 
I think they would have been less astonished. 
I said nothing on the stump that I did not 
think I could make good, and I shall not hesi- 
tate now to take the position which I then 
advocated. The man who advocates de- 
stroying the trusts by measures which would 
paralyze the industries of the country, is at 
best a quack, and at worst an enemy to the 
republic. 

‘““Now it does not do anybody any good, 
and it will do most of us a great deal of harm, 
to take steps which will check any proper 
growth in a-corporation. We wish not to 
penalize, but to reward, a great captain of in- 
dustry or the men banded together in a cor- 
poration, who have the business forethought 
and energy necessary to build up a great in- 
dustrial enterprise. Keep that in mind. 
A big corporation may be doing excellent 
work for the whole country, and you want, 
above all things, when striving to get a plan 
which will prevent wrong-doing by a corpora- 
tion which desires to do wrong, not at the 
same time to have a scheme which will inter- 
fere with a corporation doing well if that 
corporation is handling itself honestly and 
squarely. 

“T believe that something can be done by 
national legislation. When I state that, I 
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ask you to note my words. I say believe. 

is not in my power to say I know. When | 
talk to you of my own executive duties, 
can tell you definitely what will and wh:: 
will not be done. When I speak of the ac- 
tions of any one else, I can only say that | 
believe something more can be done by n:- 
tional legislation. I believe it will be done. 
I think we can get laws which. will measure- 
ably increase the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over corporations; but, gentlemen, 
I believe firmly that in the end there will 
have to be an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the nation conferring additional 
power upon the Federal Government to deal 
with corporations. To get that will be a 
matter of difficulty and a matter of time. 

“T want you to think of what I have said 
because it represents all of the sincerity and 
earnestness that I have, and I say to you 
here from this platform nothing that I have 
not already stated and nothing that I would 
not say at a private table with any ofthe 
biggest corporation managers of the land.” 


There are two important differences be- 
tween Mr. Roosevelt’s position and the usual 
“trust plank” in a party platform. The first 
difference is that he believes in the ultimate 
necessity (and the desirability, and inferen- 
tially the possibility) of an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution giving the National 
Government direct power over corporations. 
But this is remote, even if possible and de- 
sirable. 

The other difference is less radical but very 
much more important in its practical and 
immediate bearings, namely—Mr. Roosevelt 
means what he says: the Republican plat- 
form’s trust planks have been Pickwickian 


poppycock. 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE GREAT FINANCIAL 
INTERESTS 

ONCERNING a constitutional amend- 
ment to give the National Govern- 
ment direct control over corporations, which 
the President has mentioned as a last resort, 
and which Mr. Bryan had proposed before 
him, it may be said with certainty that 
neither of them will live to see such an 
amendment put through Congress, to say 
nothing of its adoption by the necessary 
number of the States. The mere mention of 
it by Mr. Roosevelt has provoked several 
prominent newspapers that support his party 
to point out the revolutionary character of 
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THE PUBLIC SPEECHES OF TWO PRESIDENTS 


such a proposal, and to preach him solemn 
sermons about it. They represent it as full of 
danger to the ordered prosperity of the coun- 
try; and they predict a panic and something 
like general ruin if there should be any prob- 
ability of the execution of such a plan. 

The present point of all this is not any 
probability of such an amendment nor any 
danger to the country’s prosperity — not 
the slightest; but the point is, that the 
President is making plain his wide diver- 
gence from the conservative wing of his 
party, and especially from the great financial 
interests that have supported it. He is ap- 
pealing to the people. 

The political question that overshadows 
every other is: Will Mr. Roosevelt win his 
party from too close fellowship with these 
great financial interests? For a long period 
the Republican party has been the party of 
the rich man, and the Democratic party the 
party of the poor man. It is true that this 
difference has not always been quite so 
frankly expressed in platforms. It is true, 
too, that the Republican party has done 
historic service to the poor man and the 
Democratic party has more than once run 
after the rich. Still this very general distinc- 
tion holds. The Republican party has had 
at its command the larger financial interests. 
It has served them: it has depended on them. 
It was unfortunate both for the party and for 
the great financial interests that at the last 
two Presidential elections the Democratic 
attack on sound currency strengthened more 
than ever their hold on the Republican 
party. 

Now, will Mr. Roosevelt drive away this 
powerful support from his party by such 
frank discussion? and will he draw to him- 
self the masses of people who followed Mr. 
Bryan? Or, will, he simply alienate financial 
support from himself and give the Repub- 
lican party over to the great financial in- 
terests more completely than ever? 

There is, perhaps, no use in predicting 
either of these extreme results, for no such 
violent split is imminent or likely. But 
to state the ultimate possibility of his inde- 
pendence is a convenient way to make the 
fact plain that he is not playing and does not 
mean to play into the hands of the great 
financial interests. Their easy control of 
his party is seriously threatened by him. 
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It must be remembered that any statement 
of this divergence of temperaments and ten- 
dencies is an overstatement. Mr. Roosevelt 
has no wish nor intention even to offend 
Capital (to use the loose political phrase of 
former campaigns), nor to unsettle industry; 
nor will he do so. Nothing is further from 
his purpose or wish. But the fear of criticism, 
or even of the personal opposition of great 
financial leaders, does not for a moment deter 
him from straightforward speech and action; 
and he cannot train with the leaders that are 
shod with silence when Wall Street is men- 
tioned. In the meantime the “old-line” 
leaders are permitting it to be said that Mr. 
Roosevelt, while he shows independence of 
them, is building up a political machine of 
his own. 

All this conglomeration of facts and rumor, 
of whispered accusation and of unconscious as 
well as conscious divergence, was inevitable. 
It is the necessary clash of the old Republican 
strongly fortified policy of silence about the 
kingdom of the rich and the frank and fearless 
manner of Theodore Roosevelt. He discusses 
everything (but the tariff). The old party 
managers had contracted a habit of non- 
committal quiet in the presence of most really 
important subjects. The truth is, he cannot 
if he would and he would not if he could in 
any way unsettle the solid foundations of 
prosperity. But, thanks to his frankness, 
there are no longer any great political sub- 
jects too sacred or too delicate for open dis- 
cussion in his party. This is so far the sum 
total of the flurry; and it is a distinct gain for 
candor. 

The most interesting fact to the independ- 
ent student of party politics is that all the 
discussion that has any serious meaning is 
within the Republican party and not between 
the two parties; for that is on both sides 
chiefly general, and much of it insincere, 
oratorical or editorial pyrotechnics. 


THE PUBLIC SPEECHES OF TWO PRESIDENTS 


i’ his recent speeches to the people Mr. 

Roosevelt not only set himself the task 
of directing their thought to the proper re- 
straint of corporations, but he preached many 
short sermons on patriotism and civic duty; 
and they were interesting and inspiring. In 
their substance there is nothing new, but his 
earnest personality gives them freshness. 
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And they have the reinforcement of his own 
example. They are spoken right out, too. 
He uses no rhetorical tricks: he stands up 
and talks with’ energy and conviction. He 
says, ‘‘Men and Women,” in addressing the 
crowd,. not the more formal ‘Ladies and 
Gentlemen.”’ Every man has duties to per- 
form as a citizen of a great Government; no 
amount of talk and of good resolutions will 
make the public service strong and pure; we 
must respect the laws and enforce them; we 
ought to be proud of our good public servants 
—‘‘that good man and great lawyer,’’ he called 
Attorney-General Knox;.we owe our loyal 
thanks to our army; we have reason to be 
proud of our navy; our history is an inspira- 
tion—and he knows the local history of every 
place he goes to; in a word, a popular Govern- 
ment can be no better than the character of 
the people; and the character of the people 
rests on the simple life untainted by luxury. 
All very well spoken, very wholesome, very 
effective in making active citizenship the 
fashion. As a preacher of patriotism and of 
homely political wisdom, Mr. Roosevelt is 
exerting a strong and uplifting influence. 

His addresses to the people are very different 
from Mr. McKinley’s during the last year of 
his life—no two things could be more differ- 
ent. Mr. McKinley set out with a deliberately 
planned exposition of a single great idea. We 
have passed the period of isolation; we are a 
part of the great world of politics and of trade; 
we must broaden our ideas, and our old trade- 
philosophy and _ tariff-philosophy must be 
changed to fit the new conditions. Up to 
the day when he was shot, he expounded this 
one dominant idea. He was leading the 
thought of his country and of his party to 
a wider and higher policy. These popular 
addresses made a profound impression. No 
President within recent times had delivered 
directly to the people so important a message. 

There used to be a saying that when a Presi- 
dent went a-speaking, he lost favor. The 
public that hears him cheers him, but the 
much larger public that reads gets tired of 
him and begins to think of him as a candidate 
seeking votes. Mr. McKinley could not be 
President again. Mr. Roosevelt may and 
doubtless will be; but he is too effective a 
speaker and too earnest a man to suffer a loss 
of popularity because he keeps up the habit 
of a lifetime by going to as many place~ as 
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he can, by seeing as many people as he can, 
by preaching as many patriotic sermons. as 
he can. That is the nature of the man. 
It is a wholesome thing, too, both for 
the people and for the President. The 
old adage about the danger of “swinging 
the circle” has been talked out of date by Mr. 
McKinley and Mr. Roosevelt. After all, it 
is true of Presidents as of other men, that the 
effect produced by their talking depends on 
what they say. 


AN UNRESTING AND UNRUSTING NAVY 


HE very important practice of the 
navy and the army that the Adminis- 
tration characteristically ordered has this gen- 
eral good purpose—to keep both branches of 
the service, especially the navy, in practice. An 
unresting navy is an unrusting one. These 
manoeuvres keep men and ships and guns 
in action. Such activity, too, keeps the 
public reminded of the service, and it keeps 
the world reminded of it as well. The activ- 
ity of the service itself, the knowledge that 
the public gets of it, and the knowledge that 
the navies of other countries get of it—all 
these things are well and worth while. 

But this war game has another very defi- 
nite and serious purpose. The officers and 
the men are not at play. They are engaged 
in professional work of the most difficult and 
important nature, and they are adding ma- 
terially to naval knowledge and experience. 
The first experiment was to show whether a 
hostile fleet could evade a defending fleet 
and land on the New England coast; and the 
hostile fleet failed. The second action was 
to see whether a hostile fleet could make an 
entrance into Long Island Sound. This was 
to test the coast defenses. When this para- 
graph is written the official decision has not 
been made public; but the report was that the 
invading fleet, although it captured Block 
Island and made a landing on the Massa- 
chusetts coast, would have been destroyed 
by the land forces. 

This so-called mimic war is not mere play; 
for important technical problems are solved 
by it, and whatever defects exist, either in 
the navy or in the coast defenses, are made 
plain. It was shown, for instance, in the at- 
tack on the New England coast, how the 
ships would have profited by a complete 
wireless telegraphy equipment. 
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During the winter more extensive manceu- 
vres will be made in our Southern waters, 
where one fleet will protect the West Indies 
and the Isthmus from another; and Admiral 
Dewey will be in command. 

This is the only practical method of adding 
to naval knowledge and experience in a time 
of peace, and the most effective way as well 
of keeping the officers aud crews in practice. 
If we have a navy (and we have one of which 
we may be proud, and our new battleships 
now in construction will excel in several im- 
pertant particulars any others afloat), it is 
absurd to keep it in rusting idleness. But 
activity does not mean bloodthirstiness, nor a 
spirit of war, nor militarism, nor any other 
nervous or morbid nonsense. It means effi- 
ciency. 

It may also incidentally mean a certain 
amount of useful popular knowledge. When, 
for instance, the war with Spain began, it will 
be recalled that the thrifty ard timid citizens 
of Boston moved their treasure to the vaults 
of inland cities, and ‘‘bombardment insur- 
ance”’ was written at very profitable rates, 
so little was known even in Boston about 
modern naval warfare and coast defense. 


INTERESTING STATE POLITICS 


HE States that stand out with the 
greatest political interest this Fall 

are, each for a different reason, Wisconsin, 
Ohio and Vermont. The general interest in 
the politics of Wisconsin centres about the 
personality of Mr. Spooner. He has made 
such a distinguished record in the United 
States Senate, having won the eminence of 
being regarded as the most useful Senator, 
that the whole country has felt that it had 
the right to expect his reélection; and he 
probably will be reélected. But, to use the 
common phraseology of politics, there are two 
Republican machines in Wisconsin. One is 
the old organization, under which Mr. Spooner 
was elected. The other is the more recent 
and more popular one, which stands firmly 
with Governor La Follette, who was renomi- 
nated by a large majority. The La Follette 
wing of the party has come into power by its 
advocacy of an “equal taxation”’ of property 
and of a primary election law—two local 
matters. A statement of the situation as 
made by the author of the primary election 
bill appears in this magazine. There is 
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plainly a strong feeling against the old organi- 
zation—a feeling which it is hoped will not 
cause even the temporary retirement of Sena- 
tor Spooner. A primary election law is now 
likely to be adopted. 

In Vermont the September State election 
was noteworthy because it marks the be- 
ginning of the end of a half-century of in- 
effectual prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
There were three candidates for Governor— 
McCullough, the regular Republican candi- 
date; Clement, the high-license candidate, and 
a Democratic candidate. None received a 
majority of the votes, and the Legislature will 
elect McCullough. But the high-license party 
forced the regular Republicans to commit 
themselves to a promise to submit the ques- 
tion of high-license or prohibition to the peo- 
ple. The high-license party, therefore, won 
a deferred victory for its principle, although 
its candidate for Governor was defeated. 
The high-license candidate received forty per 
cent. of the Republican vote and half of the 
Democratic vote. This means the end, at no 
distant time, of the long-maintained unen- 
forceable prohibition law. The most careful 
students of social problems are agreed that 
the prohibition laws of Maine and Vermont 
have been injurious to public morality; and 
the outlook now is that they will not long 
survive. 

In Ohio, although the questions of local 
politics are of very keen and very general 
interest, the matter of national political note 
is the more or less formal launching of Mayor 
Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Presidency. Mr. 
Johnson is a vigorous personality, a man of 
strong convictions and of an anomalous 
position. He is a free-trader and a disciple 
of Henry George’s single-tax theory; he has 
fought for a three-cent fare on street railways, 
and for municipal home rule; he is a reformer 
of a somewhat radical type, and a “ regular ’”’ 
Democrat, although he does not believe in 
the free coinage of silver. The Democratic 
State convention, at which he was the domi- 
nant figure, reaffirmed the Kansas City plat- 
form for the sake of party “‘regularity.”” He 
would hold the regular forces of the party 
together better, perhaps, than any other man. 

The sum total of the political activity in 
these interesting States is that Wisconsin 
will have its primary election law, aiter an- 
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other fierce fight between the two Republican 
factions, and it is hoped that Senator Spooner 
will be reélected; prohibition in Vermont 
seems doomed—if not forthwith, surely at 
the next gubernatorial election; and the 
Democrats have definitely to reckon with 
Mayor Johnson of Cleveland as a candidate 
for the Presidential nomination. 
THE SOUTHERN REPUBLICAN ELIMINATION OF 
THE NEGRO 
HE elimination of the Negro from poli- 
tics has been somewhat more than 
tacitly approved—it has been applauded— 
by the Republican State convention in North 
Carolina. There were contesting delegations 
in the convention from several counties. If 
both contesting delegations were white men, 
both were seated—presumably with the vote 
of their county divided between them. But 
in every case where one of the contesting 
delegates was a Negro, the seat was given 
to a white man. It was a white man’s 
convention. Senator Pritchard, who was the 
dominant spirit, comes from a (Republican) 
county in which a Negro is not permitted to 
live. A few Negroes who have attempted 
to find homes there have been driven away. 
In other words, the color line in North Caro- 
lina politics is not a party line but a race line. 
The Republican effort is to throw off ‘‘the 
body of this death,” as the chairman of the 
convention called the Negro. 

The hope, of course, is of such a division of 
the white vote as will follow a division of 
sentiment on important questions and give 
the two parties something like equal strength. 
Such an effective division has not yet come, 
however, in South Carolina nor in Mississippi, 
nor in Louisiana where the Negro was elimi- 
nated from politics by law a long time before 
North Carolina adopted a _ disfranchising 
amendment. In South Carolina, Senator 
McLaurin, whose “industrial democracy” 
was essentially Republican, has been beaten 
by the Tillman machine, and his movement 
toward a division of the white vote seems 
to have come to nothing. One effective ar- 
gument in favor of the disfranchising amend- 
ments in all these States was that, the Negro 
once eliminated, the white vote would divide 
itself and a real political life would soon begin 
again. The white Republican party in North 
Carolina will for this reason be watched with 
great interest. It will be interesting, too, to 


see whether those Negroes who still have the 
ballot will themselves be divided between 
the two parties in a State where neither party 
wants their solid vote and where neither 
party longer affects political solicitude for 
them. , 

In Alabama a somewhat similar movement 
has been made. The State management of 
the Republican party has fallen into the 
hands of men who have an ambition to make 
it stand for something more than the thirst 
for Federal offices; and they, too, have set 
out to make it a “white man’s” party. 


THE NEGRO IN SOUTH AFRICA AND IN OUR 
SOUTHERN STATES 


UCH attention has been given in the 
United States to a recent article 
by Mr. M. J. Farrelly in the Fortnightly 
Review on ‘‘Negrophilism in South Africa,”’ 
because of the partial parallel between 
the white man’s attitude toward the 
Negro there and in our Southern States. 
The missionaries that once undertook to 
teach the blacks by books and by sermons 
now teach them to labor; séntiment once 
tolerated intermarriage between the races, 
but it has now changed; the religious tendency 
is toward separate churches; the crimes of 
Negro men against white women are punished 
by death—more severely than crimes by 
white men against white women; and a deep 
concern for the Negro that was once a part 
of English public sentiment has died, just as 
a profound general concern for him has ceased 
to be as active a part of public sentiment in 
our Northern States as it once was. In other 
words, the white man in South Africa has 
somewhat the same attitude toward the 
blacks that the white man has in our Southern 
States, but with this radical difference (for 
here the parallel breaks down)— 

The Southern whites have spent millions of 
dollars on the education of the blacks. 
Every Southern Commonwealth is committed 
to Negro education, and the effort to divide 
the public school fund so that the Negro 
schools shall receive only the part of the 
school taxes that Negroes pay has failed in 
every State. An influential citizen of North 
Carolina recently undertook to secure a Con- 
gressional nomination on a platform that was 
hostile to the education of the Negro, and he 
failed to get the delegates to the nominating 
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convention even from his own county. Not 
only is the Negro of our Southern States very 
much superior in civic qualities and in ex- 
perience of civilization to the Negro of South 
Africa, but he has demonstrated his capacity 
for training, for thrift, and for responsible 
membership of the community. And the 
whites recognize not only his capacity, but 
the necessity of training him. The African 
experience is not a parallel to the American 
experience of today, but of a period that has 
passed. The several great and the many 
smaller schools for the all-round development 

of the colored race—to train character, 

hand and mind, all at once—are doing such 
work as was perhaps never before done for 
the lifting up of an ignorant and untrained 

mass of any population. So profound an 

effect is it having that it is fast changing our 
conception of popular education for people 

of all classes and all races. Not only is the 

Negro in our Southern States, then, the best 

specimen of his race to be found anywhere, 

but the conditions of his development are 

better there than they are anywhere else. 

The period of violent sentiment and of mis- 

taken methods is passed. We have nothing 

to learn from the cruder and more backward 

conditions in South Africa; and we have made 

the way clear for the solution of the problem. 

The work that has been done and that is go- 

ing on for the successful solution of the “ Ne- 

gro problem,” by men of both races, by the 

sound part of public sentiment in every part 

of the Union, by the Southern Common- 

wealths and by Northern help—this is one of 

the most cheerful chapters in all human his- 

tory. A man who does not see this has no 

historical perspective. 


A FIELD FOR A LIVING SOCIOLOGY 


HE practical dismissal of Professor 
Sledd from Emory College in Georgia 
because of an expression of opinion about the 
treatment of the Negro is especially inop- 
portune now when the time is ripe for South- 
ern colleges to do a conspicuous service by 
taking up this very subject of the Negro in 
Southern life for scientific investigation. Sup- 
pose that any Southern institution, instead of 
maintaining a chair of theoretical sociology, 
were to set its students at work with an in- 
spiring investigator to answer definitely such 
questions as these in its own community :— 
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To what extent does the Negro own prop- 
erty? 

What effect has the ownership of property 
had upon his family life, and upon his place 
in the community? 

To what extent has the Negro been taught, 
hand and head? 

What effect has such education had upon 
his family life, and upon his place in the 
community ? 


From such definite study of individual 
men and women and families in any commu- 
nity a body of facts would be got that would 
have the greatest value for the Negro himself 
and for the ruling class and for all students of 
the race problem. The making of such a 
study would give us sociological material 
worth having about the most serious social 
problem that we have; it would be admirable 
training for the young men that did it, and 
it would bring an enviable reputation to the 
institution that conducted it. It would put 
the whole world under an obligation for exact 
knowledge. A beginning of such work has 
been made by Dr. DuBois of Atlanta Uni- 
versity and by the Negro conferences that 
have been held at Tuskegee and Atlanta; 
but there would be an additional value to 
the results of such first-hand study if the 
young men themselves conducted it who will 
in a few years have a hand in the control of 
Southern affairs. 


THE JEW IN THE REPUBLIC 


T is estimated that ten years ago there 
were less than 140,000 Jews in the 
United States and that there are now more 
than a million. In the city of New York 
there are 600,000, and one-fourth of the popu- 
lation of Manhattan Island are Hebrews. 
Already, therefore, New York is the home of 
more of them than any other city, and the 
United States is sure before long to have a 
larger Jewish population than any other 
country. 

It is a pertinent and interesting inquiry 
whether they will persist as a distinct race 
under republican institutions as they have 
for so many centuries under persecution in 
the Old World. 

There are some reasons to believe that in 
the coming centuries they may, under free 
institutions, be swallowed up. Their religion, 
for instance, which is apparently their strong- 
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est bond, has so rapidly become liberalized 
in the United States, at least among the best- 
educated and best-to-do classes, that it no 
longer sharply differentiates them from Chris- 
tians. Still, the race feeling remains strong 
even after religious differences have practically 
disappeared. While there are a good many 
Hebrew-Christian marriages, they are yet 
exceptional; and even the liberal Jews so 
greatly prefer Hebrew mates for their children 
that the whole influence of their social life is 
yet bent toward exclusiveness. On the other 
hand, the Christian anti-Jew feeling among 
the better classes of society is as strong 
as the Hebrew anti-Christian feeling. The 
Christian prejudice is persistent, too, in other 
social ways. The races mingle little in club 
life, for as a rule Jews are not admitted to 
Christian social clubs. But in clubs of a 
semi-political and philanthropic kind, they 
meet Christians on common ground. There 
are many hotels at which they are not wel- 
come, summer hotels in particular; and there 
are others at which a Christian is seldom seen. 
At some of our universities, too, the same 
social distinctions are made. In other words, 
a social prejudice exists on both sides, and it 
continues quietly but firmly to assert itself 
even after the Jews have become prosperous 
and liberal in faith. Whether it is becoming 
weaker or stronger it would be hard to say. 

All the while they continue to amass prop- 
erty, to get control of great financial institu- 
tions and of organs of public opinion; but 
in commerce and in finance they are not clan- 
nish, neither is there such a prejudice against 
them as there is in social life. In the pro- 
fessions, too, in several of which they have 
achieved distinction, the race feeling is less 
strong. 

Taken all in all, the Jew is at home in the 
United States. He is not persecuted here. 
But he both suffers and practices social ex- 
clusion. He acquires some of the American 
vices, but even these have not eradicated his 
race feeling. He becomes an ardent Ameri- 
can, but he remains a Jew. What effect free 
institutions and a liberalization of faith will 
have several generations hence it is hard to 
foresee. There has not yet been time fully 
to test the power of free institutions to 
make him an indistinguishable part of the 
population of the Republic. But there are 
strong indications that he may, gradually, of 
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course, lose his identity, and contribute his 
genius and his physical tenacity to the com- 
mon mass, 


THE CONQUEST OF THE TROPICS 


HERE were men who thought it a 
despicable thing a year or two ago 
even to speak of trade with our newly ac- 
quired islands; for they regarded it as base to 
think of their commercial value. But trade 
with us has value also to them; and our trade 
with them is no bad measure of their progress 
in practical civilization. Our Porto Rican 
trade relations, for instance, have been of great 
mutual advantage. In the year ending June 
30, 1902, we bought from Porto Rico eight 
and a quarter million dollars’ worth—four 
times as much as we bought in 1897; and we 
sold nearly eleven million dollars’ worth— 
four and a half times as much as we sold in 
1897. There has been a trade profit to both 
parties, and larger gains as well in luxuries 
for us and in a more prosperous and better- 
ordered life forthem. Our trade with Hawaii 
and with the Philippines (leaving out war 
supples) tells a similar story. 
Trade is not the only measure nor always 
a perfect measure of civilization, but it is a 
convenient and significant indication of the 
healthful activity of any people. The mean- 
ing of the increasing commerce of Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines (for their totals of 
imports and of exports as well as their trade 
with us are fast getting larger) is that these 
productive areas and these long-neglected 
peoples are coming into useful relation with 
the world and contributing and receiving the 
benefits of quickening industry. Their re- 
cent history is, in other words, an important 
chapter in the proper development of the 
tropics. : 
The proper utilization of the tropics is 
the most important task of our century. 
For more than a hundred years the arctic 
regions have appealed to the daring of 
mankind because of their hidden secrets. 
There are hidden secrets also in the tropics; 
but, apart from adventure and scientific in- 
vestigation, the practical conquest of their 
great resources and the consequent develop- 
ment of tropical peoples are now demanded 
by civilization. This great task will give 
exercise to industry, capital, philanthropy, 
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trade and statesmanship for a century or two 
to come; and our experience with the com- 
paratively small areas that we have had to 
do with only this brief time of four years will 
give many good lessons for the future. 


AMERICAN CONTROL IN THE PACIFIC 


EN years ago or more, Captain Mahan 
pointed out that oceans do not sepa- 
rate peoples but bind them together; and that, 
just as the Mediterranean was superseded by 
the Atlantic as the world’s great highway of 
trade, so the Atlantic would at some time 
be superseded by the Pacific. Men who 
keep their minds at home then read these 
signs as a sailor’s dreams. 

It was beyond the power of any man’s im- 
agination in that period of our parochial, 
political and commercial thought to forecast 
the swift march of events that have so greatly 
broadened our vision—our rule in the Orient, 
the important part that we have played in 
China, a cessation of trade with the Flowery 
Kingdom that profoundly affected political 
opinion even in conservative Southern States 
and showed the value of China to us, the ever- 
present thought in every European capital of 
the policy and of the strength of the United 
States as a world-power. But it was not 
beyond the reach of constructive minds that 
worked on large problems of statesmanship 
or of commerce to foresee the inevitable next 
conquest of cable and steamship; and the 
Pacific, with the swarming millions on its 
western shore, must at some early time be 
bound by wires and ploughed by many keels. 
And now Captain Mahan’s prophecy is no 
longer a sailor’s dream, but a plan undergoing 
practical execution. 

Among many men who saw and understood 
were two of position and power—Secretary 
Hay and Mr. J. J. Hill, whose commercial 
imagination many years ago looked out from 
Puget Sound to the markets of Asia; and the 
late Mr. John W. Mackay saw that the cable 
system of the world was now ready for its 
largest link. The continued pressure of 
American expansive opinion forced an Isth- 
mian Canal Act through Congress, and the 
constant traffic caused both by war and 
by trade has brought Manila as near to 
San Francisco as Liverpool was to New York 
a generation ago. 

We are now, therefore, getting ready to 
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cut the canal, the Pacific cable is to be laid 
from San Francisco to Manila and to the 
Asiatic mainland (by private capital under a 
most advantageous contract with the Govern- 
ment); a British line also is projected from 
Vancouver to Australia and New Zealand; 
and Mr. Hill’s great ships will be soon in com- 
mission. Thus the Pacific is becoming a field 
for enormous investments. Our cotton fields 
and grain fields and our factories are nearer 
Asia than the centres of English or German 
trade are, and as our communication becomes 
swift and cheap, our present little annual 
export to Asia of ten millions of dollars’ worth 
of cotton goods will be many times multiplied, 
and we shall feed and clothe and develop and 
supply the wants of the Asiatics with Ameri- 
can wares in ways and to an extent that we 
do not yet dream of. 

All these things would have come in time— 
at least, might have come—if we had had 
no war with Spain. But that was the oc- 
casion of our quick discovery of this oppor- 
tunity. It was impossible, for instance, to 
arrange satisfactorily for an American Pacific 
cable before all its stations could be on soil 
controlled by the United States. From San 
Francisco to Honolulu is one stretch, from 
Honolulu to Wake Island another, from Wake 
Island to Guam another, from Guam to Manila 
another, and from Manila to the mainland the 
last. The meaning of this is the American 
control of the Pacific, shared by the English 
when the cable line from Vancouver by 
Fanning Island, the Fiji Island and Norfolk 
Island is laid; and the two systems will have 
easy connection between mid-ocean stations. 
While, therefore, the Atlantic will not in our 
own day literally yield to the Pacific its su- 
premacy as a highway, the new century will 
see such a growth of Pacific traffic as men 
in the ante-cable days of sails could not 
foresee for Atlantic traffic. 


THE WORLD-WIDE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


HE eminent French economist, M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, recently made a 
world-wide review of commercial conditions 
as they are (since:the South African War 
ended) at the beginning of this period of 
universal peace. He pointed out that the 
impetus to prosperity which the ending of the 
war was expected to give in Europe had not 
yet been felt. The unproductive expenditure 
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of a thousand millions of dollars was a great 
waste; and the South African mines cannot 
immediately begin their yield again. It will 
require both time and money to make them 
again productive. For a time, therefore, 
South Africa must continue to be an expense 
to the world, and not a producer. In Europe 
the promise of continuous peace gives a stable 
and hopeful business situation, but commerce 
is not especially active nor brilliantly profit- 
able. 

What concerns us more directly is M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s view of the United States. 
Here, he thinks, speculation has been going on 
at too rapid a pace, and he doubts whether we 
have built our industrial fabric as firmly as 
we have built it rapidly. Within a year ora 
year and a half, he fears a reaction if not a 
panic. 

On the other hand, Mr. J. P. Morgan is re- 
ported to have said, on his recent return from 
Europe, that we had hardly begun the con- 
solidation of industry, and that greater aggre- 
gations than we have dreamed of will be 
made. Such a remark implies a belief in 
an indefinite period of money-making. 

Whether or not Mr. Morgan made as specific 
a declaration as this, the general expectation 
is of continued prosperity and of the continued 
larger organization of industry for some time 
to come. Our foreign trade increases, our 
crops are abundant, our railroads are ex- 
ceptionally prosperous, our iron and steel 
trade is fabulously profitable, we are not 
likely again to have an unsettling agitation of 
our currency—all the outward and visible 
signs of continued prosperity are favorable. 
The one subject of doubt is the stability of the 
great industrial combinations, some of which 
rest on a speculative basis. If any of them 
have too heavily discounted the expected 
prosperity of the future, the falling of their 
scaffolding will cause fright and timidity. A 
halt to speculation, and even a panic in inflated 
securities, will no doubt come at some time. 
But all the essential elements of prosperity 
now seem secure for an indefinite period. 

Yet, in a time like this the wisest men act 
with reasonable conservatism, mindful that 
rapid as the organization of world commerce 
has been, we have not yet reduced indefinite 
prosperity to determinable laws. Ram- 
shackle trusts and ill-led labor unions—in 
these there lurks a certain danger. 


ARE OUR TRADE UNIONS FOLLOWING THE 
ENGLISH EXAMPLE? 


E have been congratulating ourselves 
that we are not as the English are— 
so held in bondage by labor unions that the 
normal product of our industry is restricted. 
As a rule, our self-congratulation is yet, per- 
haps, warranted. But restriction of two 
kinds is more common than the public is 
aware of. There are unions that restrict 
product—or, what is the same thing, they 
prevent work upon which their men are en- 
gaged from being done as rapidly as it might 
be done; and there are unions that restrict 
the number of workers. It was in these ways — 
that the English unions began restriction, 
and in some trades we have no great distance 
to travel before we come to the same serious 
hindrances from which the English suffer. 

Mr. Cunniff, who has been investigating 
the internal working of the unions for THE 
Wor.p’s Work, has found that the unions 
of the building trades, for example, have a 
distinct policy of restricting work. They 
have a large building in hand. It will give 
work to so many men for so long a time. If 
shifts of men are employed, more men will 
have work but for a shorter time. Shifts of 
men, therefore, are not permitted. The job 
must last as long as possible—for as few men 
as possible. 

The long-sighted policy would be the re- 
verse of this. The easier it is for owners and 
contractors to build, the more buildings will 
be put up. Moreover, the easier it is to build, 
the more contractors there will be. Every 
additional difficulty put in the way of build- 
ing discourages it and has a tendency to con- 
centrate it in the hands of a few contractors. 
Both tendencies so discourage men that 
fewer buildings are put up than would be put 
up under more liberal and far-sighted con- 
ditions. This was proved during the long 
period of building stagnation in Chicago, and 
it is true there yet. 

Such a union policy is especially inoppor- 
tune during this prosperous era, when many 
of our cities are being re-built and when an 
increasing number of families are building 
country homes. 

But the question is much larger than the 
activity of any particular trade. If Ameri- 
can labor unions generally restrict produc- 
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tion, our commercial expansion will reach its 
halting place sooner than the normal con- 
ditions of our industrial life warrant. 

Here is a question as large as the question 
of the trusts. It is, in fact, a part of the 
same large problem. The restriction of pro- 
duction tends toward monopoly, whether it 
be done by an industrial combination or by 
a labor combination. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE AVERAGE MAN 


WO brothers each inherited a small 
fortune—or what would have been 
regarded as a small fortune a generation ago. 
One of them made it his business carefully 
to guard his capital, and even to save a part of 
his interest. But the returns on safe invest- 
ments have rapidly become less and the cost 
of living has become greater. He is, there- 
fore, really a poorer man than he was at the 
beginning of his career. The other brother 
spent his capital in giving himself a thorough 
training as a physician. His weekly income 
from his practice is now larger than his 
brother’s yearly income from his investments. 
By this striking illustration and by many 
more, Dr. Albert Shaw, in the last convocation 
address at Chicago University (now published 
in the Educational Review), makes a survey 
of our fast-changing social and industrial 
conditions as they affect the outlook for 
young men, especially the average man. 
For such a man the outlook, he concludes in 
this admirably balanced, comprehensive sur- 
vey, is better than it ever was before. As 
a more elaborate organization of society 
takes place, the social organization not only 
gives the average man more benefits and ad- 
vantages, but it brings about such conditions 
of service that an increasing number of 
avenues of usefulness are open to him. “The 
margin of individual risk is destined to 
diminish,”’ says Dr. Shaw, in conclusion (and 
every wide-looking man’s observations will 
confirm this view). 

“T think it true, also, that the margin of 
opportunity for obtaining very exceptional 
advantage over one’s fellows in some particu- 
lar direction is also to be diminished. But 
there will be a corresponding increase in the 
opportunity to earn honorable renown by the 
full devotion of one’s talents to the social good 
in any chosen field. I hold that the general 
trend of progress at the present time lies before 
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us with exceptional clearness; that life offers 
rewards and opportunities, as never before. 
by virtue of the new social and industrial 
organization; and that the outlook is bright 
with hope, through the transformed environ- 
ment that the community is providing for the 
individual, and through the widening field of 
opportunity, in consequence, that the indi- 
vidual fields of activity and service among 
his fellows.” 


FOR NATIONAL MINDEDNESS 


BRIEF recent article in this magazine 

about the need of a stronger national 
feeling in the South—a feeling by Southern 
political leaders that the problems of the whole 
nation are their problems—has called forth 
much commendatory discussion from the 
Southern newspapers. Put into action, such 
a broadened national feeling means the elec- 
tion to Congress chiefly, but also to all im- 
portant political positions, of men who have 
a wider grasp on political and economic sub- 
jects than mere sectionalism or mere partisan- 
ship suggests. Such men may, of course, be 
of one party or of the other. There are such 
men in public life in the South, but they are 
not as numerous as the intelligence and 
the patriotism of the section demands. In 
the positive new work that has been done in 
recent years in making far-reaching policies, 
and in taking up new tasks of administration, 
it has been chiefly (but not wholly) Eastern 
and Western men who have taken the lead 
and done the labor. The venerable Senator 
Morgan, of Alabama, has identified himself 
prominently with the Isthmian Canal, but 
most of the progressive work and of the pro- 
gressive thought on such great subjects has 
been done by men in other sections of the 
country than the South. The two national 
subjects that have been most discussed in the 
Southern States for several years are now 
dead—free silver and anti-expansion. Even 
the Democratic campaign book of this year 
hardly mentions either. All this discussion 
was anti-national and was waste wind; and 
national-minded men of both parties saw this 
from the beginning. 

True, there is also an Eastern sectionalism 
(and a bad one) and a Western sectionalism 
(and a noisy one). It is true, too, that no 
section of the country puts into the public 
service any very great number of its ablest 
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men. But since the time is now come in the 
South for a growing freedom of speech and of 
action, and for a vision wider than section or 
party, the whole nation ought to get a larger 
contribution of thought from these States. 

It is not definite action, however well di- 
rected, that is most needed from the South or 
from any other section, so much as it is open- 
mindedness and a feeling that every task and 
every duty of the Government, and every 
problem of our society, is our duty and our 
task and our problem; and this open-minded- 
ness and broad-mindedness can show them- 
selves in one party quite as well as in the 
other. They are individual traits, and not 
party badges. 


THE SHRIEKING GHOST OF A DEAD ERA 


R. ANDREW SLEDD, Professor of 
Latin in Emory College, a Methodist 
institution in Georgia, wrote an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly for July about the Negro in 
Southern life. He maintained in effect: 


1. That the Negro is an inferior and un- 
trained race, and that Northern opinion has 
done harm in assuming that he is a white 
man with a black skin; 

2. That he has inalienable rights as a man 
and as a member of the community which 
Southern opinion and action do not suffi- 
ciently respect; and 

3. That the Southern lynching of Negroes 
is demoralizing. 


Mr. Sledd wrote his opinions very frankly, 
but he discussed only the general aspects of 
the subject. He treated it as a great public 
question, as surely it is. 

He is a Southern man, and he is said to have 
been an acceptable member of the faculty of 
his college. But, when his article was criti- 
cised (most severely by a woman) in some of 
the Southern newspapers, a demand was made 
for his dismissal, and he resigned. In other 
words, a man who had hitherto had the re- 
spect and the confidence of his fellows was 
practically dismissed from the facultyof a 
locally important college because of the free 
expression of opinion that ran counter to a 
section of public sentiment about him; for 
there are, of course, many Southern men 
who would not dissent from Mr. Sledd’s 
opinions, and there are many more who, 
though they differ with him, are willing for 
him to enjoy perfect freedom of opinion. 
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But the important question is not whether 
a section of public opinion in Georgia or the 
governing body of the college agrees or dis- 
agrees with Mr. Sledd; for they have a perfect 
right to disagree with him, and they have the 
right also to dismiss him because they do not 
like his opinions, or for any other reason. 
But they are narrow and short-sighted to 
dismiss him for this reason. For such an 
action is interpreted everywhere in the aca- 
demic world as notice that a free expression 
of opinion on public subjects is not wanted at 
Emory College—that it is not an institution 
for the liberal culture of youth, but for the 
perpetuation of particular opinions—not a 
place to arrive at the truth by the free dis- 
cussion of every great subject, but a place for 
inculcating certain fixed ideas. An institu- 
tion under such timid and narrow manage- 
ment is not likely to secure the broadest and 
wisest men to serve it. The teacher must 
demand absolute freedom of thought and 
freedom of speech on all public questions; 
and an atmosphere of narrow restriction is 
stifling for large men to live in and unfortu- 
nate for youth to grow up in. 

It is especially unfortunate, too, that such 
an incident should occur now in a Southern 
college, for Southern sentiment is so fast be- 
coming liberal, especially public sentiment 
in Southern educational centres, that the 
whole country is watching its growth with 
admiration. The growth of liberality of 
thought in the South is a noteworthy fact. 

Suppose, instead of forcing or even per- 
mitting Mr. Sledd’s resignation for such a 
reason, a courageous member of the Board of 
Trustees had arisen in meeting and said: 
“Gentlemen, we can do either one of two 
things: We can listen to temporary and 
local clamor, made by persons who have not, 
perhaps even read Mr. Sledd’s article, and we 
can dismiss him; or we can pay no attention 
to it. If we pay no heed to it, we may lose 
a few students this year—a very slight loss, 
and we shall keep the respect of the whole 
academic world. But, if we dismiss him 
for this reason, we shall do the college an 
irreparable injury; for our action will be in- 
terpreted as notice that we do not wish free- 
dom of opinion here.’”’ A little leadership 
is a great quality, especially among timid 
men when they are stampeded by a shriek- 
ing ghost of a dead era. 
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THE IDLE AND THE SPORTING RICH 


OR a long period, ending a generation 
ago, there was unprecedented pros- 
perity in the United States. There was an 
especially high prosperity in New York, where 
its display was then concentrated. It was 
an era of great iuxury (as we then measured 
luxury) and of extravagant living. The 
buccaneers of Wall Street wrecked railroads 
and pocketed the spoils. The flashing ex- 
travagance of hotel life was then first devel- 
oped. Delmonico made the epigram that 
he could sit in his office in the evening and 
tell how the stock market had been by the 
sound of champagne corks. Places of feast- 
ing and revelry were overcrowded with dis- 
plays of wealth such as had then never be- 
fore been seen in New York. Then came a 
crash. Almost in a single day it ceased. 
The corks popped less often—hardly at all 
for atime. Those that had lost dropped out 
of sight. Those that had won became quiet. 
It was a dramatic close of an era in the city’s 
history and in the history of the country. 

But this was all a tame play—this out- 
burst of extravagance which men passing 
middle age now recall—in comparison with 
the usual diversions of the rich in our day. 
The money-making of that time was com- 
monplace beside the colossal fortunes of our 
own era. 

Now its stages for spectacular display are 
Newport and Saratoga—Saratoga in particu- 
lar. For Newport, with its dinners at which 
monkeys sit at table and its dining tables 
whereon live ducks swim,—with a whole 
theatrical company brought from New York 
for an evening’s private entertainment, with 
the spending of $75,000 on a single dinner 
and ball—these do not stir the blood nor take 
hold on the imagination. These are tame 
wastes of wealth, a sort of drunkenness 
without conviviality,—the amusement of 
dull and unintelligent satiety. But Saratoga 
is different. There you may bet one dollar 
or half a million on a horse; you may try your 
luck for small stakes or high in the “club”; 
the sporting people of the whole country 
gather there; the gentleman who loves sport 
for sport’s sake, and the gambler who loves 
it for gain. The old gambling places have 
come out of their former half-obscurity and 
taken on a publicity very like Monte Carlo. 
Extravagance and a display of wealth have 
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gone to the furthest limit yet reached. 
Many millions of dollars changed hands this 
past season, and preparations have been made 
for a very much more active season next 
year. The quiet millionaires of New York 
and the noisier ‘‘plungers” from the West 
meet there as they meet nowhere else. 

Saratoga and Newport have thus become 
measures of American fatness—one of dull 
world-weary wealth, the other of the restless 
aimlessness of riches which finds an outlet in 
racing and gaming. If they were representa- 
tive of the great body of American life, a 
solemn sermon on Sodom, or on the dramatic 
close of one extravagant era in New York, 
would point the proper moral. But the real 
moral now is wide. The great American 
people hardly know either Newport or Sara- 
toga, nor do they give a moment’s heed to 
either. The idle rich and the sporting class 
are mere incidents of our era of great material 
development. Neither sets the fashion in 
conduct, in expenditure, nor even in dress. 
They are unimportant. They do little harm 
except to themselves. Both together, for in- 
stance, do no such public hurt as the old 
railroad wreckers in Wall Street did. And we 
have the further advantage that the idle rich 
and the sporting class are in the summer 
segregated from the rest of the population. 
While the palatial cottages at Newport and 
the hotels at Saratoga were sheltering a 
few thousand persons, the mountains and 
the seashore and the lakes of our vast area 
were giving healthful rest to well-balanced, 
hopeful, productive millions, whose life is not 
disturbed by extravagant balls or grotesque 
dinners, nor by great winnings (and equally 
great losings) at the “‘clubs”’ or on the race 
tracks. We have far outgrown the influence 
of any one “‘set,’’ even the influence of any 
one city. We have outgrown the disturbing 
influence of our own idle rich. 


A FAD THAT IS WORTH WHILE 


[’ you make inquiry among the men of 
middle age of your acquaintance you 
will be surprised to discover how many of 
them take systematic physical exercise every 
day, not only by outdoor sports at this sea- 
son of the year, but by indoor exercise 
according to some ‘“‘system.”’ The number 
of books and of pamphlets on the subject, and 
of advertisements of different ‘‘methods,”’ 
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and the number of instructors that give their 
lessons by mail, indicate the fashion. The 
periodicals for women, too, describe elaborate 
“courses” in physical instruction. 

The subject has become a “fad,” and many 
an obvious “lesson”’ that every man and 
woman of common sense has known from 
childhood is sold for a fee—as a new discovery. 
But the fashion marks the rapid progress 
made in the prevention of disease and in sane 
living, and it is as wholesome a “‘revival”’ as 
ever swept over the country. It shows 
much of the intimate simplicity, by the way, 
that used to be shown by the great “revivals”’ 
of religion; and it has a literature of “‘ex- 
periences”’ that in tone is very like the litera- 
ture of religious reforms. The disciples of 
one master, for example, wrote these letters: 


“Your system has made a new man of me. 
I have been born again. My muscular 
power is ten times as great as it was. Diges- 
tion perfect.” 

“T am 54—as young as I was at 18. Life 
has a new meaning.”’ 

“T was troubled for years by imperfect 
nutrition. I could eat only a few foods. 
Now I eat anything. The table is a pleasure 
for the first time in ten years.”’ 

“My family have all reduced their waists 
from two to five inches.” 


These simple and touching confessions 
doubtless argue the same ignorance and 
credulity that keep the vendors of patent 
medicines in luxury. Every pill-maker and 
every owner of a mineral spring has thousands 
of such “experiences.” But the ‘exercise 
doctors” have this advantage—they have 
contrived by their literature and by their 
activity to induce multitudes of persons of 
sedentary habits to take such healthful ex- 
ercise as they every one might have taken 
all their lives but did not take. 

A generation ago systematic physical ex- 
ercise was something for athletes and for 
soldiers and sailors and for boys. Few men 
thought of it as a preserver of health. True, 
physicians used to talk in a general way of 
‘“exercise’’—to men who had already become 
ill. But such general advice built no muscle 
and gave small help to digestion. It is not 
to the honor of the medical profession that 
American men and women had to receive 
definite instruction how to take effective 
exercise from “‘ professors of physical culture.” 


But so general has the fashion become that 
the next generation will be wiser; for every 
year the public schools give more intelligent 
attention to the subject. This means an 
enormous gain in health, in working power, 
and in happiness. 


THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION 


O great experiment in education, if it 
may so be called, will be watched 
with as keen or general an interest as the 
conduct of the Carnegie Institution. It has 
an endowment of ten millions, not to be spent 
in buildings and apparatus and in maintain- 
ing a staff of teachers, but in widening the 
bounds of knowiedge by any method that 
the trustees may think best. Dr. D. C. Gil- 
man, the President, spent the summer 
abroad to ascertain what are the most inter- 
esting investigations that are going on at the 
intellectual centres of Europe and what are 
the most promising fields of work; and emi- 
nent men have been invited to make sugges- 
tions of problems to be taken up by the In- 
stitution. 

It is not a scientific statement of the aim of 
the Institution to say that its task is to dis- 
cover and to aid men of genius (men past 
forty lose the word “ genius’’ from their vocab- 
ulary”’): it is rather to take up great problems 
(in science, for example), and to aid well- 
equipped men of ability and of devotion to 
give their whole time to them—to relieve 
original investigators of the necessity to earn 
their livelihoods. The first considerable ap- 
propriation made by the Institution was to 
maintain the marine biological work that has 
been done in summer at Wood’s Hole, Mas- 
sachusetts; and perhaps there is no more 
promising scientific work in the world—that 
is, work in pure science, for the Institution of - 
course cannot aid any work in applied science. 

The selection of subjects for investigation 
is not difficult, for the masters of every branch 
of science can point to great unexplored fields. 
The difficulty of finding the right kind of men 
is far greater. Scholarships and fellowships 
and such aids as have hitherto generally 
been given to research have been given 
through our universities and colleges, and 
they have, of course, been given to youth. 
The result has been a large number of theses 
for academic degrees, and other such juvenile 
performances. On the other hand, the Nobel 
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prizes for work done in science and in litera- 
ture have not acted as a stimulus; for the 
men to whom they have been given have 
already attained success and do not need 
these rewards. As a general rule, therefore, 
both these methods have failed of adding 
directly to human knowledge or of encourag- 
ing any great art. 

The great opportunity—it may be called 
a new opportunity in the history of civiliza- 
tion—is given to the Carnegie Institution, 
to find men of capacity and devotion and to 
aid them just before they reach success—to 
make great discoveries and useful achieve- 
ments possible which the stress of practical 
life and of personal problems would prevent. 


AN APPRAISAL OF BOOKS ON AMERICAN HISTORY 


NOTHER of the ‘“‘appraisal’’ bibli- 
ographies prepared according to the 

plan proposed by Mr. George Iles to the 
American Library Association has lately 
been published, and a monumental work it is. 
It is another step in the comprehensive 
‘appraisal of literature’ suggested by Mr. 
Iles and undertaken for the Association at 
his expense. Mr. Iles’s plan was to issue 
volumes of bibliography in which each book 
mentioned should be appraised in the light of 
modern knowledge, to assist the great mass 
of readers in selecting authoritative books. 
An “Annotated Bibliography of Fine Art” 
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was first published, and now comes “The 
Literature of American History,” edited by 
Mr. J. N. Larned. A sweeping plan is being 
well carried out. 

This Bibliographical Guide is in a sense a 
catalogue. But beyond the ordinary biblio- 
graphical functions this catalogue so divides 
and subdivides the broad subject of American 
history that every aspect and period is covered; 
and it offers a further service. To every 
mention of a book is appended a terse and 
pointed estimate written by some such 
authority as Professor Bourne or Professor 
Channing, stating the subject of the book 
and valuing its contents. This gives the work 
unusual importance. The making of such a 
bibliography was a national service, for as a 
guide it is the most comprehensive volume 
that exists. 


TO CORRECT AN ERROR 


te the September number of THE Wortp’s 

WorK it was published that the New 
Jersey Trust Company’s building at Jersey 
City was the home office of the United States 
Steel Corporation and of the Northern Securi- 
ties Company. This was a mistake, for 
neither of these corporations has its head- 
quarters there. It was an_ unintentiona! 
error, made by the photographer. The Hud- 
son Trust Company is the home office of 
these two corporations. 


HOW LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES USE 
THEIR ENORMOUS SURPLUS 


(THe Wor.tp's Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


| IFE insurance companies are increas- 

ingly significant factors in the se- 

curities market. Few recent im- 
portant financial transactions in this country 
have been free from the influence of the few 
strongest companies. Of the capacity of 
these institutions to absorb securities there 
seems to be no end. It becomes an important 
matter, therefore, what securities they are 
willing to absorb. It is of corresponding im- 
portance to the public and the policy holder to 
realize the significance of these absorptions. 


A few figures will disclose something of the 
situation. At the close of last year the sixty- 
seven leading insurance companies—both 
life and fire—reported total holdings of stocks, 
bonds, mortgages and real estate of more 
than $1,500,000,000. Nearly all insurance 
companies are of the ‘‘mutual” variety—that 
is, managed for the benefit of the policy hold- 
ers. Notwithstanding this fact, these re- 
ports show that for last year the total income 
of these companies amounted to about $376, 
000,000—more than $200,000,000 above the 
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amount paid to policy holders for all purposes. 
Expenses were about $77,500,000, so that 
there was a surplus of more than $120,000,000 
in which policy holders did not participate at 
all. 

These are not the figures of a phenomenal 
year. They represent a tendency toward 
the accumulation of large surpluses. The 
simple fact is, that the income of these in- 
stitutions is enormously greater than their 
outgo. The extent of the investments and 
the manner in which they have been dis- 
tributed represent the fact that the insurance 
company has ceased to be merely a benefit 
association. The ganglions of its life have 
traversed the entire financial world. What 
is true of insurance companies in general is 
especially true of life insurance companies. 
The more important of these have become 
not only what their name signifies. They 
are, in fact, banking corporations, trust com- 
panies, safe deposit concerns, and possess, 
in addition, a powerful influence in the affairs 
of railroad corporations. 

For example, the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York owns a controlling 
interest in the $2,000,000 capitalization of 
the United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, as well as several million dollars’ worth 
of the bonds of the same corporation. The 
New York Mutual owns almost control of the 
Guaranty Trust Company. A very consider- 
able interest in the great Morton Trust Com- 
pany is similarly controlled. Each of these 
companies has offices in the New York Mutual’s 
building in the City of New York. Each 
is in close touch with the others. The re- 
sources of each are ready at any time to co- 
operate with those of the others. 

Notice the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety’s report. This society—whose capital 
stock is $100,o0oo—owns absolute control of 
the Western National Bank, with its $2,100,- 
ooo capitalization, and of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, with $2,000,000 capitaliza- 
tion. Subsidiary to the Mercantile Trust 
Company—which is an exceedingly powerful 
concern—is the Mercantile Safe Deposit 
Company, itself a most profitable organiza- 
tion. All these corporations rest under the 
wing of the Equitable Society, having offices 
in its building. It may be assumed that, for 
all practical purposes, they are one institution. 

Within the current year the activity of the 


great life insurance companies in the financial 
market has been more pronounced than 
during any previous period. When the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation was organ- 
ized in January with $10,000,000 resources, 
it was announced that the Equitable Society 
had taken.a large interest in the company. 
That new banking institution was formed 
expressly for the purpose of facilitating a 
foreign exchange business between New York 
and cities of the far East. Immediately 
upon its formation it was found that the 
Guaranty Trust Company, fostered by the 
New York Mutual Company, had been equip- 
ping itself also for an international business in 
the same territory. Certainly no newly organ- 
ized international banking corporation could 
have a more substantial support than that of 
a great life insurance company. The Equi- 
table and the Mutual, with their highly or- 
ganized foreign business, could immediately 
throw into the hands of an international 
bank a large amount of patronage. 

Skipping from these events of January to 
occurrences of more recent months, it is found 
that, upon the organization of the United 
States Realty and Construction Company, 
it was Officially stated that the Equitable 
Life Society was to be largely interested in 
the combination. With its tremendous hold- 
ings of real estate and real estate mortgages, 
such a life insurance institution would natu- 
rally be esteemed the most powerful possible 
backing for a great realty organization. 

The spreading of interests by the insurance 
companies has been a very natural develop- 
ment. Free from the hard and fast restrictions 
such as surround savings banks, insurance 
companies can place their investments almost 
anywhere they choose. That there has been 
possible very great latitude in this matter is - 
evident from this striking quotation from the 
last annual report of the trustees of the New 
York Mutual Company: 


‘‘Where a choice is to be made between 
different investments, which, after a careful 
study of their character and of every feature 
promise equal security [it is the practice of 
this company], always to choose that from 
which the largest yield for the benefit of the 
stockholders may be expected. It is not 
believed that the name or external form of- a 
security is an infallible guide in making this 
choice. There is no such unvarying nomen- 
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clature of investments, that those which bear 
one name may always be confidently regarded 
as perfectly safe, while those which bear a 
different name must always be looked upon 
with suspicion.” 


It can be stated as a cardinal principle of 
life insurance investments that they should 
be entirely safe and certain of yielding at 
least some interest. But this general rule 
does not prevent the insurance company 


from making very large deposits with 
closely allied trust companies or banks 
that the allied concerns may partici- 


pate in the profits of some tremendous 
“underwriting syndicate” organized to float 
a United States Steel Corporation, for in- 
stance. The trust company, with its almost 
unlimited powers, may do much that the in- 
surance companies may not do. The insur- 
ance company, therefore, provides the re- 
sources for the operations of the subsidiary 
corporation. The benefit comes in the in- 
creased dividends of the ancillary institution. 

The insurance company has a large amount 
of title insurance to place, because of its ex- 
tensive real estate holdings. It selects its 
company; then it makes a large investment in 
the capital stock of the concern, regaining a 
considerable portion of the fees paid for ser- 
vices in the form of dividends upon the stock. 
The New York Mutual Company owns more 
than one-fifth of the capital stock of the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company’s $2,500,- 
000 capitalization, and the Equitable Society 
owns nearly $200,000 of the Lawyers’ Title 
Insurance Company’s stock. Curious evi- 
dence of the variety of these insurance invest- 
ments is found in the conspicuous experience 
of an insurance company which owns a valu- 
able building in New York and desired to rent 
a section of the building to a bank. A large 
amount of stock was taken in a newly organ- 
ized bank simply to induce the bank to rent 
the vacant portion of the building. The 
bank, however, did not succeed; so the in- 
surance company increased its holdings of 
stock, nominated a new management, and by 
liberal coéperation placed the bank upon an 
exceedingly profitable basis. 

The personal element involved in these 
interweavings of interests is most important. 
It,is scarcely likely that the Equitable Society 
would purchase $5,000,000 of the stock of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad unless the insurance 
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company were represented on the railroad’s 
board of directors. It is a general principle 
of corporation management that the largest 
stockholders shall be represented in the direc- 
torate of the company. Mr. James H. Hyde, 
the late president of the Equitable, was 
chosen a member of the Union Pacific railroad 
board at a time when the insurance company 
was buying large holdings in that corporation. 

The insurance companies of course control 
the directorates of corporations in which their 
holdings of stock are predominant. In the 
directorate of the Western National Bank 
there are many of the directors of the Equi- 
table. Mr. Valentine P. Snyder, president of 
this bank, is likewise acting president of the 
International Banking Corporation. There 
seems to be a direct relationship between the 
fact that the Mutual Life Company owns 
$2,000,000 of the $10,000,000 capital stock 
of the New York National Bank of Commerce 
and the fact that Mr. Richard A. McCurdy, 
president of the insurance company, is a 
director in the bank. 

No mention has been made of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. That company 
desired to do business in Germany, and the 
laws of that country forbade an insurance 
company holding any industrial securities. 
That law has curtailed the New York Life’s 
list of investments, but that company is 
nevertheless a great figure in the financial 
market. Mr. George W. Perkins, chairman 
of the finance committee of this company, 
was not long since made a partner in the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. Mr. Perkins is 
also chairman of the finance committee of 
the United States Steel Corporation. It can 
be safely said that through loans, always of 
course properly secured, through deposits in 
banks, and through other media quite as 
legitimate as ingenious, the New York Life 
Company manages to avail itself of large 
profits placed by J. P. Morgan & Co. within 
the reach of their patrons. 

The tremendous accretions of power of 
these great insurance companies has excited 
alarm in numerous quarters. Russia, always 
jealous of the funds of her people, requires 
that all money paid to insurance companies 
in that country shall be invested there. Ger- 
many imposes a similar regulation. France 
is upon the verge of doing the same thing. 
One important American insurance company 
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invested $2,000,000 in real estate in Paris 
largely for its political effect in warding off 
the passage of just such a law. England’s 
insurance laws are as liberal as could be 
wished, yet an American company maintains 
a voluntary bank deposit of $500,000 in a 
London bank to allay any apprehension. 

In this country insurance companies them- 
selves are seeking to devise some means by 
which the money paid to them in premiums, 
interest on bonds and mortgages, etc., may 
be placed within reach of the communities 
from which the income is derived. A large 
amount of money is placed in State and 
municipal bonds, but these do not afford any 
material relief to the individuals from whom 
premiums have been drawn. Relief is possi- 
ble, to some extent, by the proposed revision 
of mortuary tables, which is expected to take 
place within a few years, and which, it is be- 
lieved, will reduce the size of premium pay- 
ments. 
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It is possible that the very solution of this 
problem of distributing the resources of these 
companies may come in a still greater devel- 
opment of investments in diversified enter- 
prises. The supply of available investments 
of the orthodox type is getting very limited. 
The most conservative companies do not ex- 
pect during the next twenty years to reap 
more than three per cent. upon their invest- 
ments, estimates in this respect having been 
very generally revised within the last few 
years. It will be necessary, therefore, for 
these companies to branch out into as many 
new fields as prove safe and profitable. It 
is not impossible that what has been done by 
the larger companies in the money centres 
may be extended over wider areas. At any 
rate, the problem of insurance investments— 
as it concerns the money markets, the policy 
holder and the community at large—is as- 
suming novel phases, commanding the atten- 
tion and study of thoughtful people. 


LIFE 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A DWELLER IN FLATS, IN BOARD- 
ING HOUSES, IN“NINETEEN FEET OF BAKED MUD,” AND 
IN SUBURBAN HOMES, WHO (THE ILLUSION OF CITY LIFE 
GONE) AT LAST FOUND HAPPINESS IN A COUNTRY HOME 


BY 


THOMAS DIXON, JR. 


life has been the dream of a beautiful 

home. This home-dream crept slowly 
into my soul long before the face of a woman 
came to smile at all other hopes and fears. 
It required no pleading to make her see its 
beauty. She, too, had seen it in a vision long 
before. Then tiny baby feet came trooping 
into a cottage before the money was in the 
bank to build this dream. 

Another passion of my boyhood was the 
hope of life in a great metropolitan city. 
From the distance of the farm this vision was 
radiant with the splendor of wealth and 
power. I dreamed of its grand boulevards, 
its beautiful parks, its palatial homes, and its 
gleaming lights. The glow of life from its 


[ iene the one great passion of my 








myriads of people filled the horizon of my 
youth with the glory of an endless sunrise. 

So in the natural course of events New York 
swallowed us. We struggled bravely for a 
while to save both these dreams. First we ~ 
rented a modest little slit-in-a-wall four- 
teen feet wide, far uptown, for which we paid 
one thousand dollars to the landlord annually, 
and five hundred, more or less, to the elevated 
road for the right to be jabbed in the ribs 
while we held to a strap to get there. Then 
we tried a nice ‘airy apartment’”’ downtown. 
It had six ‘rooms.’ One opened on the 
street, four looked bravely down into a dark 
well, and the kitchen opened on an iron grill- 
work that gave it the appearance of a jail. 
The children were omnipotent and omni- 
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present. By the record in the family Bible 
we had only three. But they managed to 
get into every room in that flat at the same 
minute, and their name was legion. 

We tried boarding with a nice old lady who 
had an eye that could chill the most turbulent 
child into silence. Our little girl took pneu- 
monia, and we had’ two doctors and two 
trained nurses in that boarding house for six 
weeks. 

Then the suburban home. We bought a 
vacant lot, with a waterfront of sixty feet, at 
Bensonhurst, and built on it.. When finished 
it cost sixteen thousand dollars, and it took 
most of the time of one man to keep the tin 
cans, driftwood, dead cats and dogs off that 
sixty feet of waterfront. 

The first time I tried to go home on Sunday, 
I got jammed in a cheerful crowd that started 
to Coney Island by way of Bensonhurst, 
gave it up after two hours, and didn’t go home 
till morning. The first big snowstorm that 
came in the winter buried the trolley lines, 
and I didn’t see my wife and children for two 
days, and as the telephone wires were down I 
could only hope for the best. I sold the place 
to a bigger fool than I was, after a patient 
search of four weeks for him. The ease with 
which I got out of that house, with only the 
loss of the carpets and window shades, I will 
always regard as a mark of the special favor 
of God. 

I bought a five-acre place on Staten Island 
on the top of the highest hill there. It hada 
grand view of the sea, Sandy Hook and the 
shipping. The mosquitoes were so thick, 
so enormous, and so venomous, that they could 
attack and kill a horse if he was left to their 
mercy. Their fang was so poisonous that when 
they bit one of our boys his little legs and arms 
would swell as though a snake had struck him; 
and at the end of the summer he drooped into 
a deadly malarial fever from which we barely 
saved him alive, but with both legs paralyzed 
for life. With the shadow of this sorrow 
darkening the world, we sold the place to the 
first bidder, and tearfully returned to the city. 

By this time we were convinced that the 
only way to really live in New York was to 
buy a decent home near Central Park, what- 
ever the cost, and settle for life. We found 
it after a search of two months. It was 
located on West Ninety-fourth Street, within 
the block facing the park. We had a de- 
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lightful time spending a thousand dollars 
decorating it to our own taste. It was a neat 
brownstone front, nineteen feet wide, in a 
solid block of similar houses. It had a high 
stoop, iron bars on the basement windows 
through which we looked from the dining 
table, and a kitchen behind this dining-room 
opening into the paved cat yard 19x20. The 
floor above contained a narrow hall, parlor 
and library. The next story had two bed- 
rooms and a bath room, and the top floor had 
two ‘‘large”’ rooms and two small ones inside. 
The wood was hard, the mantels and chan- 
deliers pretty, the fireplaces poetic looking, 
with iron logs to imitate wood, and it cost us 
twenty-five thousand dollars. The taxes, 
insurance and repairs still held a fixed charge 
on the place of about $350 annually. A house 
in New York is the easiest thing a tax-gatherer 
has to manage. Only one man in ten ever 
dares to own one. The rest keep moving. 
Within six months the dream had faded. 
Our home was just a nineteen-foot slit in a 
block of scorched mud with a brownstone 
veneer in front. Our children were penned 
in its narrow prison walls through the long 
winters, and forbidden to walk on the grass 
in the cold dreary spring. The doctor came 
every week to see one of them for something. 

And then the longing for the glorious 
country life in which we had both been reared 
came over us with resistless power. The 
smell of green fields and wild flowers, the 
breath of the open sea, the music of beautiful 
waters, the quiet of woodland roads, the kindly 
eyes of animals we had known, the memory of 
sun and moon and stars long lost in the glare 
of electric lights, began to call. We sat down 
in our little narrow parlor, with its cast-iron 
firelogs and porcelain taper chandeliers, and 
cried over it all. 

The disillusioning was complete. We had 
stayed in New York eleven years, moved 
twelve times, worn out three sets of house- 
hold goods, and aided in the revival of the 
carpet trade, before we found out what ailed 
us. 

At last we knew that the stamping-ground 
of the great herd might be a good place for 
trade, but that God never meant for man to 
build a home and rear children in it. 

We moved to Old Tidewater Virginia, the 
oldest, most primitive and beautiful spot in 
America, a bit of wild, “undeveloped ’”’ nature 
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in the heart of the rushing life of the Atlantic 
seaboard. Here we realized the dream of 
life, a stately old Colonial home of two hun- 
dred years, called Elmington Manor, situated 
on the shores of the Chesapeake Bay. Its 
gleaming ivory pillars flash their welcome 
from both sides of the house through the deep 
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EAR VIEW OF ELMINGTON MANOR 





shadows of over three hundred trees that 
shade its wide lawn. 

The farm has five hundred acres, three 
hundred and fifty under cultivation and one 
hundred and fifty in woods. We keep eleven 
horses, six cows, 2. dozen sheep, four bird dogs, 
chickens, ducks and turkeys. We have a 
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“NINETEEN FEET OF SCORCHED MUD” 


The house in New York 
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two-acre garden with greenhouse for wint 
vegetables, an acre of strawberries, an ac: 
of raspberries and dewberries and two acres 
grapes. We have an old orchard and a youny 
one with all the fruits of the temperate climat«. 
We have a mile water front with full riparian 
rights, and the Old Dominion steamer has in 
artistic little dock on the upper end of the 
lawn which gives us daily mail and tratiic 
with Old Point and Norfolk and the outside 
world. There are no railroads in the three 
counties of Gloucester, Mathews and Middle- 
sex. We live in Gloucester, and around us 
on the beautiful land-locked arm of the Chesa- 
peake called North River we can see from our 
porch fourteen water-front homes. These 
three counties are intersected by a network 
of tide rivers and creeks, like the veins of a 
leaf, making it a veritable rural Venice. 

Back two miles in the high hills rise cool 
streams of fresh water to turn our mill-wheels 
and pour into the sea, giving us the finest 
oysters in the world. We have twenty-five 
acres of these oyster grounds in front of our 
home. 

The fields are so full of quail they nest in 
the garden and orchard and sometimes mix 
with the chickens, while in unbroken reaches 
of three thousand acres of forests roam flocks 
of wild turkeys whose ancestors furnished 
food and sport for Powhatan, Pocahontas 
and Captain Smith. The waters are full of 
fish, and our baby boy can catch enough for 
dinner within a hundred yards of the house 
any day from the first of May till the first of 
November. In the winter the wild ducks, 
geese and brant give us the sport of kings. 
We keep a pen full of diamond-back terrapin 
as we keep a pen of pigs and fatten them on 


crabs. Crabs and clams are so plentiful that 
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THE WHARF 
Where the Old Dominion boat lands daily 


they are considered a very plebeian diet. 
We keep a naphtha launch, two small sail- 
boats, three rowboats, and an ocean-going 


schooner yacht. 
I had always desired a home that had 


some association with history and yet one on 
which I might stamp the imprint of my own 
mind. Elmington Manor fulfilled both these 
desires. The house when we bought the 
estate was simply a huge square brick struc- 


“LIE DOWN IN THE GRASS, DREAM AND REST” 
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ture finished with Portland cement and 
painted brown. It was beautifully situated 
on its great peninsula lawn of fifteen acres. 
From the land side the avenue drive stretched 
away from the gate through giant trees two 
miles to the hills and the county road. On 
the water side it looked majestically to 
sea over a sunny stretch of greenswar~ dotted 
with holly and flowering shrubs. 

Its roots are deep set in Colonial history. 
Its broad acres were a Crown grant two hun- 
dred years ago. A short drive to the south is 
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Across the York but a few miles from us are 
old Williamsburg and Jamestown. 

The present house at Elmington was built 
by Dr. John Prosser Tabb, fifty-seven years 
ago, at that time the richest and most in- 
fluential man in the county. Its walls con- 
tain the brick from the old house built in the 
earliest Colonial days. 

These walls are three feet thick. The 
house is three and a half stories high and con- 
tains thirty-two rooms. The hall is twenty 
feet wide, thirty-five feet deep, and from its 





FROM THE LIBRARY WINDOW 


the village of Yorktown, the scene of the 
siege and surrender of Lord Cornwallis to 
Washington and our French allies. On this 
side the York River stands towering old 
Rosewell, the most palatial country estab- 
lishment in America when built by the Pages. 
Near Rosewell stands the ancient chimney of 
the Indian emperor, Powhatan. This chim- 
ney was built for Powhatan by the tribes 
which acknowledged his supremacy under the 


direction of Captain John Smith’s colonists. 


rear circular wall the winding mahogany 
stair sweeps gracefully up three stories into 
the gallery of the observatory. There is not 
a shoddy piece of work in it from ceilar to 
attic. The mahogany rails and spindles are 
the finest finished handwork, the window and 
door sills are massive Italian marble, and the 
hard pine floors so evenly and smoothly laid 
they will hold water. The floors are laid on 
oak sleepers set only ten inches apart, and are 
back-plastered and sand-ballasted. 
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ELMINGTON’S GRAND OLD HALL 
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More than a hundred slaves aided the skilled 
workmen in its erection. Its straight, mas- 
sive, square lines gave me the opportunity to 
carry out my dream of a Colonial home. It 
only required the addition on both sides of 
the Greek facades and great pillars and it 
was done. 

I had men at work on the construction of 
these columns who never saw a locomotive,— 
men of family who own their homes. And I 
hope they never will see one down here. 

I put in a system of waterworks, with wind- 
mill for power, four bathrooms, and a com- 
plete system of sewerage into tidewater. An 
acetylene gas plant gave us finer lights than 
electricity and for less cost than city gas. We 
rummaged through the junk shops of New 
York and dragged out a complete set of mas- 
sive old brass chandeliers, all over fifty years 
old in pattern, had them cleaned at the fac- 
tory, and they look as if they were built into 
the house originally. 

Twelve rooms have open grate fires, and we 
secured sufficient heat for all the spaces by 
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placing two tubular hot-air furnaces in 
the basement. Our winters are usually so 
mild that roses blossom in the flower-garden 
in December. 

I had dreamed ali this complete from the 
moment I saw the house. The actual doing 
of the things was a revelation and a liberal 
education. I figured on $3,000 for the job 
of painting, decorating, water, heat, and 
modern conveniences. The plumbing cost 
$2,350, and I got good value for the money. 
The bills aggregated $7,500. But when it 
was done it was a joy to look at it. The effect 
was massive and dignified, and yet homelike 
and inviting. We had something to show for 
our money, and, what was a great deal better, 
we had something that would stand the test 
of time. Its great hall and grand old rooms 
with their lofty ceilings give meaning and 
dignity to daily life, and their memories link 
us in fellowship and sympathy to a mighty 
past. 

And we got all this for the price of nineteen 
feet of scorched mud in New York. 





“THE CREEK FLOWS GRACEFULLY THROUGH THE LAWN” 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS 


THE GETTING AND KEEPING OF PASSENGERS—THE NECESSITY OF 

SPEED AND: SAFETY—THE COST OF A VOYAGE AND OF AN ACCIDENT 

DETAILS OF A BUSINESS THAT COVERS CONTINENTS AND OCEANS 

—THE MOST VARIED AND PICTURESQUE OCCUPATION IN THE WORLD 
BY 


LAWRENCE PERRY 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY HARRY COUTANT 


+ GOLD mine—nothing less. If 1 could next five years,’’ and the speaker shrugged 
run that steamship in my own his shoulders in the direction of a great liner, 
interest for twelve months I would backing slowly out of her dock. -Her decks 

' forego the proceeds of my business for the were black with an agitated mass of humanity, 
waving handkerchiefs, flags and hats—shout- 
ing the last farewell. Stretching from bow 
to amidships along two decks were the first 
saloon passengers; then the quarter-section 
packed with second cabin passengers, and 
way aft, down below, the steerage passengers, 
six hundred odd of them. Briefly, the ‘‘ Big 
Kaiser,’’ as they affectionately call her, was 
going out “‘full.’’ One hundred and ten dol- 
lars was the minimum rate at which the first 
saloon passengers were booked, not many dol- 
lars less for the second saloon, and thirty-five 
dollars apiece for the steerage passenger. 
There were rich stores of freight and $2,000,- 
ooo in gold bullion in her hold. Unques- 
tionably that was to be a paying trip for the 
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Waiting to be taken to their owners’ staterooms 
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great steamship. But there is another side— 
the expense of a large transatlantic line is 
known only to the owners, and they will not 
tell. It is said that the approximate cost of 
a round trip of the Aronprinz Wilhelm or 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Line is about $180,000. This in- 
cludes the salary of the officers and crew, food 


LOADING 


for every one, coal, care of passengers, insur- 
ance and the like. This line has four or five 
other vessels only second in rating to the two 
steamships named, and scores of smaller 
craft. The cost of building these steamships 
was immense—trom the four or five odd mil- 
lions paid for the Grosse Naiser and the Nron- 
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prinz down to the $500,000 for the humbler 
craft. The salaries of the executive staff of the 
line count up rapidly, and the wages of the 
managers and clerical force of the home 
offices and the various agencies, insurance, 
advertising, repairs and hundreds of other 
necessary expenses. It is all bewildering and 


defies any satisfactory computation. 


A BIG SHIP 


SOURCES OF REVENUE 

The sources of revenue of a great steamship 
line are four: passengers, freight, mail and 
from Government subsidies. Subsidies may 
be granted for two reasons: either to encourage 
shipping, or to vessels built under special 
naval supervision to be used in case of war 
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as swift cruisers, as troopships and the like. 
The Hamburg-American and North German 
Lloyd lines receive no subsidies from the 
German Government, while the French line 
receives what might be called the encourage- 
ment subsidy. The Cunard and White Star 
lines receive naval subsidies and the United 





HE HAS SEEN THE SHIP SAFELY OFF 


States grants heavy subsidies to the American 
line for carrying the mail. This is done with 
the object of “encouraging American ship- 
ping.’’ And so outside of their regular busi- 
ness the British, French and Aznerican lines 
fare munificently at the hands of their respec- 
tive Governments. The German steamships 
carry mail at so much a pound. 





ALL SORTS OF FREIGHT COME ON BOARD 


Of the great steamship lines running to this 
port, only one—the American line—has its 
home office in this country. But agents, 
such as Oelrichs & Co. and Emil L. Boas of 
the German Lines and V. H. Brown & Co. 
of the Cunard Line, control the organization 
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PUTTING FIRST-CLASS BAGGAGE ABOARD 
THE ST. PAUL 


and conduct of the American interests of these 
companies. Vessels are provisioned, docked, 
coaled, sent out; filled with freight and pas- 
sengers; rates for passengers and freight are 
adjusted, insurance taken out and paid, just 
as though they were operating a line of their 
very own. 


BARRELS OF FREIGHT COMING ABOARD 
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A TYPICAL ASSEMBLY ROOM ON ONE OF THE GERMAN BOATS 


COMPETITION AND CONFERENCES 
The competition between the great steam- 
ship companies has always been strenuous. 


CASTING OFF THE LAST LINE 


Officials come out on the pier to see that the ship gets safely off 


The North German Lloyd and the Hamburg- 
American lines both touch at German, British 
and Mediterranean ports, and a rivalry be- 
tween the two results, while the American, 
White Star and Cunard lines compete with 


the German lines at the English ports. The 
American and the German lines also put in at 
Cherbourg, thereby coming in contact with 
the strong and formidable French Liner. That 
this rivalry may not be too deadly the steam- 
ship companies have an understanding as 
regards passenger rates, known as the ‘cabin 
conference,” which is held each vear and a 
schedule of first and second cabin rates is 
established. This conference is subdivided 
into three parts—the Continental conference, 
the North Atlantic conference, and the Medi- 
terranean conference. The year is separated 
into three seasons—summer, winter and 
intermediate. The summer season usually 
dates from April to August—when rates are 





highest—the intermediate season from August 
to November, and the winter season from 
November to April. The lines are thus placed 
on an even footing. The same minimum 
rates are charged for the Deutschland, Katser 
Wilhelm der Grosse and the Kronprinz Wil- 
helm, which are placed in the first class; the 
same system prevails in vessels of the second 
class,—including the Oceanic, Kaiserin Maria 
Theresa and the Campania, Lucania and St. 
Paul, Thus the system is utilized down 
through all the grades of steamships. Oc- 
casionally a line used to break from this 
agreement on the ground that it was not get- 
ting its share of business under existing rates. 
As a result, rates would go tumbling among 
all the companies. But experience soon 


proved that underbidding was mutually de- 
structive, and cabin agreements are abided bv. 


SPEED, SAFETY AND CONVENIENCE IN TRAVEL 
The American representative of a great 


LEAVING THE DOCK 


foreign line devises all the details of executive 
management and personally sees that they 
are carried out. He employs a staff of about 


WHERE THE MEN SMOKE AND PLAY CARDS 


OCRAN STRAWSHIPS 
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WHERE THE FREIGHT 


forty clerks, divided into the Cabin Depart- 
ment, which includes first and second cabins; 
the Steerage Department, the North and 
South Atlantic, Inward and Outward Freight 
departments, and the Dock, Advertising and 
Purchasing departments. Freight is the 
main source of revenue—it occupies the rela- 
tive position in a steamship line that advertis- 
ing does in a newspaper or periodical. <A 
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ACCUMULATES 


line must carry a large amount of freight or 
fail. But that fact is quite hidden to the 
casual observer, beneath the record-breaking 
achievements of express steamships and the 
glory of cabin accommodations. There is no 
display in the freight departments. When 
times are good freight is good, and the lines 
touching at certain ports are practically sure 
of the freight consigned to such places. But 








DOWN BY THE DOCKS 
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travelers are mercurial. It is to the require- 
ments of the Cabin Department then that 
the steamship owners devote their greatest 
attention. Speed, safety and superior accom- 
modations have been the demand ot pas- 
sengers since transatlantic voyages first began. 
From the old packet ship to the early steam- 
ships was the first step; then came the faster 
vessels. Space devoted to cargo was en- 
croached upon by larger engines, boilers and 
bunkers; pudgy, bulging sides gave way to the 
trim, narrow racing lines of to-day. Speed 
and the arrangements for the comfort of pas- 
sengers have robbed the ocean greyhound of 
some of its freight capacity. 

Every one recalls the intense excitement 
aroused over the record-breaking contest 
waged by the Cunard and White Star lines 
with the Majestic, the City of Paris, the 
Etruria, and later by the American liners, 
St. Paul and St. Louis, and the Cunarders, 
Lucania and Campania. Still later is the 
struggle between the Hamburg-American 
Line and the North German Lloyd Line. All 





MARCONI WIRELESS TELEGRAPH HEADQUARTERS 


ON BOARD SHIP 


this was the result of the ceaseless call for 
greater speed. The lines had to cater to it or 
drop to the place of second-rate companies. 
The risk has been great, but it has paid a thou- 








WAVING GOOD-BY AS THE SHIP GOES OUT 
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TWO OF THE SMALLEST ARRIVALS 
Waiting to start for Ellis Island 


sandfold,—witness the pecuniary rewards of 
the lines which are racing the Deutschland, 
the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse and the Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm. 

When the Grosse Kaiser broke the record 
some time ago a director of the Hamburg- 
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OF THE BIG 





American Line was asked what he was going 
to do about it. 

‘Build a new ship,” was the quiet reply 
Apparently the four odd millions of dollars in- 
volved was only a detail. A new ship was 
built,—the Deutschland. She has yet to be 
beaten. But the North German Lloyd people 
think she will be next April when their new 
steamship, the Kazser Wilhelm IT., makes her 
maiden trip. 

The British and the American lines long 
ago dropped out of the race. The White 
Star Line is making an issue of the e10rmous 
boat of average speed of the Oceanic and Celtic 
type, and the financial results so far have been 
gratifying. The Cunard Line depends upon 
its conservative clientele and upon its record 
of “‘never having lost a life.” 
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DEALING WITH PROSPECTIVE PASSENGERS 
To establish a clientele must be the first 
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duty of the Cabin Department. In the 
North German Lloyd Line they have this for 
a watchword: “The greatest element of suc- 
cess is a satisfied passenger.”” Once a pas- 
senger books, the Cabin Department manager 
must see that he books again. When a pas- 
senger books on the Lloyd or the Hamburg- 
American Line it is' understood that he ex- 
pects to get over in a hurry, and at the’same 
time quickly and comfortably. Consequently 
there must be no failure in any one of these 
things. The five clerks who attend to the 
booking of passengers must possess sublimated 
tact, finesse and knowledge of human nature. 
They must meet the wishes of persons, and if 
they cannot do this they must adroitly switch 
the prospective passenger’s ideas to meet the 
accommodations that are available, and at the 
same time induce him to believe that the latter 
was what he wanted all the time. He must 
not forget a name, and he must remember 
in a general way the stateroom that the patron 
occupied on former trips. A just complaint 
against a steward means that steward’s dis- 
missal—a passenger’s favor is of much more 
value than a steward. The other day a 
wealthy Chicagoan came into the office of the 
line he patronized and wished to be booked for 
a favorite vessel ‘‘in the suite I had last year.”’ 
Unfortunately that suite was taken, and it 
took the combined efforts of clerk and agent 
himself to assure the patron that the suite on 
the other board side was exactly as good. Such 
diplomacy is constantly demanded. On many 
vessels they do not have staterooms numbered 
13; passengers will not book for a room bear- 
ing that number, and until recently few will 
book on a vessel sailing on Friday,—lines 
leave on Friday, though, from the English 
ports and many from the German. All the 
great lines have built up an enormous clientele, 
some patrons even booking for a prospective 
passage one and two years in the future. In 
the summer particularly a moderate-sized 
ocean steamship’s officers and passengers are 
like a big family, so well have they become 
acquainted in past voyages. The big boats, 
however, floating cities of people, are neces- 
sarily more conventional. 


PREPARING THE PASSENGER'S COMFORT 


But the new passengers must be looked 
after; each line must get its share of the in- 


creasing traveling public. And in this side 
of the business the Germans far outpoint the 
English lines. . Not satisfied with the -adver- 
tising which it receives in .the news columns 
of the daily press, the steamship line seeks to 
attract new patrons by advertising circulars, 
by the distribution of literature extolling the 
line and the beauty and interest of foreign 
points with which it connects. This is done 
by the Advertising Department, and an im- 
portant department it is. Then, too, there 
is the press agent, who usually conducts a 
periodical devoted to the interests of the 
line which employs him. 

Supplies for the North German Lloyd Line 
are purchased by the chef, cook, chief steward 
and pursers of the various vessels. At the 
end of each trip they make out a requisition 
for the stores they need and this is passed upon 
by the superintendent, who, in the case of the 
North German Lloyd Line, has charge of the 
piers and docks. The supplies carried by a 
great ocean liner are enormous. Here is 
what a recent steamship had in her larder 
when she sailed recently :—20,000 pounds of 
beef; 500 pounds of fresh pork; 3,500 pounds of 
mutton; 450 pounds of lamb; veal 500 pounds; 
sausage 300 pounds; liver 250 pounds; corned 
beef 2,900 pounds; salt pork 2,200 pounds; 
bacon 479 pounds; 500 hams; 8 dozen tongues; 
200 sweetbreads; 2,100 assorted fish; 5,000 
oysters; 5,000 clams; 500 soft shell crabs; 
green turtle 200 pounds; 50 geese; 350 fowl; 
300 squabs; 500 snipe; 500 quail; 216 duck- 
lings; 101 pair of wild game; 1,500 pounds of 
butter; 1,200 eggs; 400 cans of condensed 
milk; 1,000 quarts fresh milk; 400 quarts of 
ice cream; 12 barrels of apples; 40 boxes of 
pears; peaches and oranges; 124 barrels of 
flour and 500 other items. 

And there are other tasks of great magni- ~ 
tude. The Cabin Department must arrange 
attractive convenience for passengers, such 
as facilities for speedy connections, handling 
of baggage, and the like. The French line, 
for example, checks your baggage through to 
any point in France; has a special train wait- 
ing at Havre to take you to Paris, and supplies 
wine like water. And, too, it makes a point 
of its cable service. The Hamburg-American 
Line runs a fleet of fast steamships to Medi- 
terranean ports, and several excellent North 
Lloyd liners are kept in the. Mediterranean 
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service all the year round. Each year the 
two German lines and the American line send 
an excursion steamship to the West Indies 
or some such place. All vessels, whether fast 
or slow, are beautifully equipped. On all 
German vessels bands composed of second 
cabin stewards furnish music during the meals. 
The North German Lloyd Line in recent years 
has adopted a training system. Regular train- 
ing ships are employed by the line, and boys 
are enlisted and graduated and appointed 
to positions in the regular transatlantic ser- 
vice, just as though they were in the navy. 


ARRANGEMENTS ON BOARD SHIP 


At one time steamship managers had an 
idea that great steamship traffic from this 
country depended upon some great event 
abroad—the Paris Exposition, the coronation 
of King Edward and the like. But with the 
increase of wealth, the tide of European travel 
has risen steadily, until at present steamship 
men recognize no need of special attractions 
abroad. Europe itself is the loadstone. 

Early this year, however, a steamship man 
prophesied a rush to Europe in the spring as a 
result of the coronation of King Edward VII. 
The newspapers took it up, and as a result 
thousands revoked their decision to go abroad 
this summer, in order to avoid the ‘‘corona- 
tion rush.” As a consequence there was 
merely an average summer season. It is 
only one example of the fussiness of the 
American traveling public. It has to be 
watched, catered to constantly, and handled 
with rare finesse. 

Each year sees some new luxury of appoint- 
ment, some new convenience to attract voy- 
agers. Electricity to furnish light and air in 
cabin, saloon and steerage was introduced, and 
the deckroom was enlarged for exercise and 
recreation—nothing contributes so much to 
the success of the great Oceanic as her great 
spacious decks. Libraries filled with books 
of reference and the latest fiction; music 
rooms with a piano and perchance an organ; 
bath rooms and smoking rooms, are now im- 
portant adjuncts to the great steamships. 
The smoking room of a large greyhound is a 
joy forever. Here card games are played and 
pools on the daily runs are made. And they 
gamble. The lines would like to prevent it, 
but they cannot. Some of their best patrons 
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But the cap- 
tain has his eye on this diversion, and if too 
much money is being won and lost, or the ex- 
citement is getting too intense, he asserts him- 


are inveterate poker players. 


self. Professional gamblers and _ sharpers 
make a practice of traveling back and forth 
and sometimes they reap rich harvests— 
until they are detected. When this occurs, 
their fames are posted in the smoking room 
and passengers are requested to avoid them. 
If this fails, the gambler is put in irons. 

Two new ships have a gymnasium equipped 
with the latest electrical apparatus for ex- 
ercise, electric horses and camels to ride, and 
instruments to pound the body and make up 
for the lack of exercise and overeating most 
passengers indulge in. 

All holidays are observed, weekly concerts 
and divine services on Sunday are held on the 
English boats, and mock trials and other 
diversions are devised for the pleasure of the 
travelers. The Atlantic Transport Line 
makes a point of its large staterooms, with 
iron bedsteads instead of bunks, and the 
newer American line boats their splendid 
artificial ventilation. And so you might go 
on naming the thousand and one attractions 
which the steamship lines employ to draw 
passengers their way. 

The German captains are much more socia- 
ble than those of the English lines. One 
going up to an American lately, two or three 
days out, shook hands with him, saying:— 
“You are Mr. —— because you are the only 
man on the boat I don’t know.” Nothing of 
this sort happens on English ships. The last 
night of the voyage brings the ‘“‘captain’s 
dinner” on the German ships, when, if it is 
clear and not too warm, the passengers dance 
to the tune of the band, while the captain acts 
as host. All the various diversions of the 
evening culminate in a pretty scene when, the 
lights being out, the steward appears with 
moulds of ice cream from which candles stand 
forth until an array of dim lights cast weird 
shadows over the company, hushed with ex- 
pectancy marooned in a swaying ocean of 
vague darkness. 


THE STEERAGE PASSENGERS 


One of the most important persons in a 
steamship line is the manager of the Steerage 
Department. His agents know the haunts 
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of transient American citizens like a book, 
and if you are much in the East Side you 
come across many dingy offices with the names 
of great steamship lines in the windows. 
Food, good accomodations and cheap rates 
are the inducements held out. One hears 
often that foreign agents tell monstrous lies 
about the riches of the United States, to 
encourage foreigners to come to their shores. 
The severe penalties imposed by foreign gov- 
ernments, however, for inciting immigration, 
is fair proof of the fallacy of these reports. 
None of the great steamship lines is patronized 
exclusively by immigrants of the various 
foreign countries, although the Italians rather 
favor the German lines. And a great deal of 
attention is paid to steerage passengers. Al- 
though lines may not invite immigration by 
direct appeal, everything except such appeal 
is made to attract such people. Central 
points are established in foreign countries 
where the immigrants included in an agency 
district may gather. Italians, Frenchmen 
and Spaniards are assembled at Genoa; Huns, 
Slavs and Germans at Bremen, or Hamburg; 
Belgians, Hollanders and others at Antwerp, 
and so on. Steamship lines are taxed fifty 
cents for each immigrant, and the people 
who are denied admission to this country must 
be taken back at the expense of the line that 
brought them here. On board ship the im- 
migrants fare well. The food is fairly whole- 
some and plentiful. The passengers sleep in 
long rows of bunks in a compartment which 
is as clean, well ventilated and cool as possible. 
Each morning the captain inspects the steer- 
age, and complaints are considered from the 
humblest alien. They eat food prepared in 
the ship’s galley, from long tables which are 
set up at meal time. Along with the immi- 
grants are many world wanderers in fair cir- 
cumstances, who cross and recross as third- 
class passengers. The cost of steerage pas- 
sage ranges from $20 to $30 according to the 
vessel. An idea of the steerage traffic of the 
best known big lines will be gained by a glance 
at the following figures, which show accurately 
the number of steerage passengers brought 
here in 1901: 
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HANDLING FREIGHT FOR THE WORLD 


As for freight, the swift express ships carry 
small quantities of perishable goods and often 
gold and bullion, but the great freight carriers 
like the Barbarossa and the Celtic and the newer 
type represented by the Moltke and Bremen, 
carry the bulk of the freight. When a shipper 
wishes to send goods abroad, he comes as a 
rule to the freight manager, but sometimes 
shippers make special contracts abroad with 
the owners of the line. The manager must 
be intimately acquainted with the goods which 
are shipped, and he must know to a dot the 
weight and measurement of the cargo. He 
must also know the shipping season of the 
various freights, and he must make up his car- 
goes in such a way that the carrying capacity 
is utilized in the most economical way. The 
freight rates from Europe to this country are 
generally fixed rates, but freight rates from 
the United States to foreign ports vary. A 
shipper either makes his contract with the 
line or its agents, or through freight brokers. 
The receiving clerks on the pier then inspect 
the goods, and if they are what the contract 
calls for they issue a receipt. If the bulk in 
weight is greater than was stated in the con- 
tract, the goods are not allowed on the ves- 
sel. The shipper exchanges this receipt at the 
office of the steamship company for a regular 
bill of lading. 

The big freighters load at four different 
hatchways at the same time. At each hatch 
there is a steam hoisting apparatus and a 
separate gang of men working under the 
direction of a stevedore. About six gangs 
of twenty-five men each and about twelve 
foremen and dock clerks are employed. As 
many men are employed as can work to 
advantage. Street cars, completely boxed, 
steam launches enclosed in cases, and heavy 
machinery are lifted from the dock, swung 
over the open hatchway and lowered to the 
cavernous depths as easily as though they 
weighed a hundred pounds instead of twelve 
tons. The weight of the goods when they are 
stored must be so arranged that the vessel 
stands on an even keel. Then the cargo must 
be stowed so that it will not shift with the 
rolling and plunging of the ship in a heavy sea. 
Precaution is particularly necessary on an 
ocean racer. Every package is fitted into 
place so that the cargo will be a solid part of 
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the vessel, and serve to ballast her to the best 
advantage. 


MANY DEVICES FOR SAFETY 


And safety has kept pace with increased 
speed. Double screws and shafts, bulkheads, 
watertight compartments and double bottoms 
bid defiance to the dangers of the sea. By 
the bulkhead system, perfected first on the 
old Guion liner Arizona, vessels are divided 
by twenty or thirty transverse bulkheads into 
as many watertight compartments. These 
bulkheads run from the keel to the saloon 
deck, about twenty feet above the water line. 
The first bulkhead rises a few feet from the 
bow—thus a head-on collision with an ice- 
berg or a derelict results only in the filling of 
the forward compartment. The steerage in- 
cludes several compartments, as do also the 
saloons, engine rooms and the rest back to the 
stern. A collision crushing in the side of the 
vessel in the region of the engine room would, 
of course, fill the engine room compartment 
with water, but that would not suffice to sink 
the vessel, unless the bulkhead doors of the 
other compartments were left open. Even 
if the collision occurred at the bulkhead divid- 
ing two compartments, and both were thus 
flooded, the vessel would still float, provided 
the other bulkheads were closed. The new 
Doerr electric and hydraulic bulkhead system, 
whereby the bulkhead doors are closed from 
the bridge by means of a lever, has been adopt- 
ed by the North German Line. By it, in two 
minutes, every compartment door may be 
automatically closed from the bridge and the 
ship rendered watertight. The possibility 
of a broken shaft or propeller still remains, but 
in twin screw vessels there is slight danger 
of helpless drifting, as was the case with the 
Cunarder Umbria, which broke her shafting 
in mid-ocean a few years ago. With one pro- 
peller knocked to pieces by contact with a 
derelict, or a shaft broken, another propeller 
and another shaft remain to drive the vessel 
on her way, as was done in the case of the 
Fuerst Bismarck in August of the present 
year. Safety at sea is, in large measure, 
an accomplished fact. By comparing the 


statistics of accidents and loss of life in travel 
by ocean with travel by rail one will appreciate 
how much safer travel at sea is than travel on 
land. 
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TWO METHODS OF INSURANCE 


All the varied property of a steamship line 
is insured partly in marine insurance com- 
panies and partly by the line itself. Until 
recently the North German Lloyd had a 
regular insurance department of itsown. The 
valuation of all vessels, pier sheds and other 
property was fixed, and each year a sum 
representing what would be the premium if the 
insurance were carried in a regular company 
was placed in the insurance fund. Since the 
line has bought out so many new vessels, how- 
ever, a large part of their risks has been placed 
with English, German and American insurance 
companies. All lines may now be said to 
operate on that principle—part self-insurance 
and part outside. No single insurance com- 
pany will carry a risk against the loss of a 
large Atlantic steamship. One company will 
underwrite the insurance for total loss, but 
immediately after the company sets out and 
reinsures the risk in several companies. Thus 
the total loss of a steamship involves, perhaps, 
a dozen companies. Premiums are renrark- 
ably low; for the risk on a great ocean liner 
is not assumed to be hazardous. 


MANAGING THE SHIP ITSELF 


On board these combined hotels and ware- 
houses afloat are a multitude of activities. 
The ship’s company of the Wilhelm der Grosse 
numbers 550 men. This includes the captain, 
first officer, three second officers, two fourth 
officers, chief engineer, first assistant engineer, 
two second assistant engineers, six fourth 
assistant engineers, two surgeons, purser, 
three assistant pursers, storekeeper, chief 
steward and a corps of assistants, chief cook 
and nine assistant cooks, baggagemaster, 
quartermaster, assistant quartermaster and 
fifty-five assistants, boatswain and his mate, 
seamen, stokers, firemen—quite a community. 
The captain controls everything, and is always 
on the bridge in stress of storm or other emer- 
gency. The first, second and third officers 
have their stated hours for standing watch 
on the bridge and directing the movements of 
the vessel. The fourth and fifth officers are, 
as a rule, quite young, and they assist in the 
watches, direct in a general way the tasks of 
the sailors, such as lowering the boats and 
supervising the work about ship, relieving and 
assisting their superior officers, and attending 
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to hundreds of other matters. The boat- 
swain and his mate have direct charge of the 
crew, their work corresponding to the work 
of a foreman of a gang of laborers. From 
fifteen to twenty-five sailors are on duty in 
each of the three daily watches. In each 
watch a quartermaster holds the wheel. Still 
another quartermaster is near at hand ready 
to manipulate the hand-steering gear, in case 
the steam apparatus breaks down. There are 
few idle moments for the sailors, for their 
natural enemy, the boatswain, keeps them 
going about on odd jobs from _holy-ston- 
ing the decks to painting life-boats. The cap- 
tain of a large steamship, when his respon- 
sibility is considered, is the poorest paid man 
in the world. The highest salary possible 
does not exceed $2,500, and from the captain 
it goes down to the able seamen, who receive 
$20 or $25 a month. Sometimes the captain 
rents his cabin, or he gets a commission 
on the number of his passengers. But it is 
a poor calling from a financial standpoint— 
that of a ship’s master. 


IN THE ENGINE ROOM 


The engine room is the wonderland of the 
great liner. Here the chief engineer is supreme 
and no one but the captain may bother 
him. Speed, quick time, broken records are 
only obtained by unceasing vigilance. In 
the largest liners the engineer force numbers 
over 200 men. This force is divided into two 
shifts. One or two engineers keep constant 
watch in each fire-room; and two or three are 
always on the platform of the engine room. 
These last named men must watch the warmth 
of the bearings, the condition of the shafts and 
rods, keep an eye on the throttles and the 
indicator showing the revolutions of the 
screws; they must watch the steam pressure 
and attend to hundreds of technical details. 
The chief engineer is one of the most com- 
petent, best educated and most interesting 
men in the world. He receives about $150 a 
month, and a bonus on all coal saved under 
that which is allowed him to maintain a cer- 
tain average of speed. The stokeroom is the 
inferno of the vessel. A brief glance down 
there gives a picture of electric arc light 
rays, great gaping, lurid walls of fire, naked 
Sweating figures, blue sulphurous flames, 
rising and falling shovels and flying buckets, 


that haunt one for life. But even here many 
new devices are reducing temperature and 
making labor less unpleasant. 


THE TRUST AND THE RAILROADS 


It has been said that the great railroads 
control the freight situation. Asa rule, there 
is an understanding between the railroads 
and the steamship companies as regards the 
various rates. Any disagreement between a 
certain steamship line and a great railway 
would have but one result. A railroad might 
refuse to carry to this city all goods, merchan- 
dise or grain consigned to other seaports. Say 
the railroad would only carry over-sea freight 
to Philadelphia or Boston or Baltimore. The 
effect would be ruinous on lines leaving New 
York. This is the advantage of the new steam- 
ship trust, that it owns so many railroads, 
and is, therefore, in a position to adjust rail- 
road freights to suit its steamships, or vice 
versa. It is said that the trust will put the 
tramp steamer out of business, but it will 
take years to accomplish such a result. The 
majority of these wandering craft are owned 
by English merchants. In dingy little offices 
in London and Liverpool the stout, conserva- 
tive old shipping men pore over trade reports, 
and send the tramps where they will do the 
most good. If crops are good in this country 
this year, a huge fleet of tramps fly thither, 
without charter, and lie off Liberty Island, 
awaiting contract. Last year the crops were 
not good and there was scarcely a tramp 
in this port. They were all down in South 
America, where crops had been enormous. 

Years of patient endeavor, of painstaking 
care, of skilful organization, of gigantic finan- 
cial risks, infinite tact, judgment, diplomacy, 
devotion to the interests of passengers and ~ 
shippers—all these elements and many more 
figure in the making and working of the suc- 
cessful steamship line. Rates must not be 
considered exorbitant, yet they may not be 
too low; records must be broken, yet there 
must be no accidents; things must be right. 
“Great steamship men are few: that is why 
there are so few of them,”’ is an old adage in 
the British shipping circles, but these few and 
their thousands upon thousands of assistants 
are operating a business that strikes life from 
nearly every side—the most enormous, varied 
and picturesque business in the world. 
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land, that New York City lacks public 

spirit. Its citizens are too busy 
making money out of the rest of the country; 
its Wall Street millionaires have no souls; the 
place is crowded with a vast mass of non- 
English speaking foreigners; the city is not 
really American. 

And yet when the horrors of fire or famine 
or flood smite with devastating force any part 
of the world, so great that numbers of the 
people suffer or die, the country instinctively 
turns to New York to see what the Chamber 
of Commerce intends to do for their relief. 
Relief is always sent from New York, and 
the Chamber of Commerce, formed for the 
purpose of advancing the trade of the city 
and of the State and of the Nation, and 
having upon its roll millionaires almost by 
the hundreds, invariably takes the lead in 
showing the most humane form of public 
spirit by giving generously without regard to 
race or nationality. The best answer to the 
assertion that the rich of New York have no 
souls is to examine the records of the Chamber 
of Commerce in times of great calamity. 
When the news came of Martinique’s oblitera- 
tion, so quickly was action taken that the 
President of the Chamber, Mr. Morris K. 
Jesup, even before a meeting was called, 
purchased on his own responsibility a cargo of 
supplies already on the way to that port but 
consigned to men who had been killed. 

Indeed, there seems to be a general impres- 
sion that the chief mission of the Chamber is to 
aid suffering humanity in times of great up- 
heavals of nature, and to give a dinner once a 
year, where, like the Lord Mayor’s banquet in 


§ is held as a reproach, widespread in the 


London, the National Administration may 
declare, through some Cabinet officer, its pur- 
pose and commercial policy. But these are 
mere incidents in the routine work of this 
great institution, which has been described 
aptly as the “organized conscience of the rich 
men of New York.” 

The twenty original incorporators of the 
Chamber declared on March 13, 1770, that 
its. great object was “the enlargement of 
trade.”’ From that time to this its work 
has been both beneficent and patriotic. It 
has always opposed war, but when war has 
come it has upheld the Nation’s cause. 
When war has ended, instantly it has applied 
its influence and energy to binding up the 
wounds and to restoring commercial health. 
When Savannah surrendered in 1865 it sent 
$35,000 to the city at once for the relief of the 
destitute. In the same year it sent $20,000 
to the hungry of East Tennessee. When 
Richmond fell $15,000 was forwarded for the 
poor of that city. It spent $2,000 for medals 
for the valiant garrisons of Forts Sumter and 
Pickens. It raised $25,000 for testimonials 
to the officers and crew of the Kearsarge for 
completing the work, when the Alabama was 
beaten, of driving privateers against the com- 
merce of the United States from the high 
seas. It has raised funds for the relief of the 
widows of naval officers killed in battle. Its 
patriotism has always been of the practical 
kind. 

Vast has been its work in public charity. 
In less than fifty years it has raised $2,800,000 
for this work. Of this sum $1,044,000 was 
for the sufferers from the Chicago fire. As 
early as 1862 it began to send aid to those 














in distress from great fires. It sent in that 
year $15,000 to Troy, New York. In 1866 
it sent $106,000 to the sufferers from the fire 
in Portland, Maine. In 1901 it sent $25,000 
to those suffering from the fire in Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

In time of famine it sent $60,000 to North 
China, in 1889; $80,000 to Russia in 1892; 
$30,000 to Armenia in 1895; $10,000 to Crete 
in 1897; $10,000 to Cuba in 1897. It even 
braved probable public disfavor and sent 
$150,000 to Lancashire, England, for the 
hungry, when British sympathy was largely 
with the South during the Civil War. It 
sent $142,000 to France right after the Franco- 
Prussian War. It raised $100,000 for the 
victims of the Johnstown flood, and $121,000 
when the tidal wave swept over Galveston. 
For the victims of yellow fever and cholera 
in various parts of the United States it has 
raised at sundry times more than $500,000. 
At the time of the Charleston earthquake 
$90,000 was raised, and for the recent suffer- 
ers from the West Indian volcanoes $42,000 
was raised and expended quickly. By giving 
quickly it has given thrice. 

Nevertheless, all this is only a small part 
of the work of the Chamber. To secure the 
advancement of public prosperity is its real 
work. To influence public opinion, especially 
in reference to law-making on taxation and 
kindred subjects, has been one of its great 
aims. A writer in summing up the purpose 
of the Chamber said twelve years ago: ‘“‘It 
inevitably seeks the forms of civil and political 
government that most effectively conduce 
to the peace, thrift and happiness of citizens. ”’ 
That characterization is just as true to-day. 
Although the Chamber avoids participation 
in political questions as such, it has always 
dealt with two of the great political issues— 
sound finance and the tariff—but more in an 
academic than in a political sense. Twice 
has it engaged in the local political contests 
of New York city. Tammany Hall’s enormi- 
ties were responsible for this. The Chamber 
rose in its might at the time of the Tweed ex- 
posures, and early in the nineties helped to 
elect William L. Strong mayor. Otherwise 


its participation in politics has been on the 
broad ground of commercial advancement. 
Technically it abjures politics. 

In one sense the Chamber of Commerce is 
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like a club of leading merchants. It has a 
limited membership of 1,500 men who pay 
dues of $50 each a year and all of whom are 
allied with commerce. It does not encourage 
the presence of professional men on its roll of 
members. It has eleven honorary members, 
among whom are Carl Schurz, Thomas A. 
Edison and Hugh H. Hanna, and men like 
them who have contributed notably to the 
business prosperity of the nation in one way 
or another for twenty years. It has occupied 
an attractive suite of rooms in the Mutual Life 
Building till now, and the walls of these rooms 
were crowded to the last inch with portraits 
of the great men of commerce of New York 
and the Nation. These portraits comprise a 
marvelous collection. To one who can read 
aright they tell a story of what has been called 
the key of the commercial history of the 
United States. Nearly every man who has 
been great in trade or finance in this country 
has representation there. That unsatisfac- 
tory and almost objectionable phrase, “the 
best citizens,’”’ may even be used with full 
propriety of the membership past and present 
of the Chamber of Commerce. It is about to 
occupy a magnificent home, worthy alike of 
its career and purposes, built at a cost of 
$1,500,000. As a place where these repre- 
sentative men may meet and discuss what is 
best for the commerce of the city and country 
the Chamber may be called a club. 

But it is more as a State and National in- 
stitution or society, devoted to the high pur- 
pose of advancing material prosperity, than as 
a club of wealthy men, that its work is done. 
It is one of the oldest institutions of the coun- 
try. It has two charters, one granted by George 
III in 1770, and the other granted by the New 
York Legislature on April 13, 1784, both” 
documents agreeing as to the purposes of 
the organization. These charters give it the 
right “to carry into execution, encourage and 
promote, by just and lawful ways and means, 
such measures as will tend to promote and 
extend just and lawful commerce.” Its 
great seal of solid silver, three inches in 
diameter and one inch thick, was carried to 
London by Isaac Low, the last Colonial 
president of the society and a sympathizer 
with British interests, but it was recovered 
from a sort of junk shop several years later 
and brought back and is in constant use. 
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The Chamber exercises its influence upon 
the body politic through half a dozen standing 
committees. These have to do with Finance 
and Currency, Commerce and the Revision of 
Laws, Internal Trade and Improvements, 
Harbors and Ships, Commercial Arbitration, 
State and Municipal Taxation. Mr. George 
Wilson, who for nearly fifty years has been its 
secretary and is still a comparatively young 
man, has had active charge of the business 
details of the organization, and what a host of 
memories of great men and great movements 
he has! I asked him recently what was the 
most impressive meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce that he could recall. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he replied: ‘“‘The great 
meeting of the Chamber just after Fort Sumter 
was fired upon. Never in my life have I seen 
such a patriotic impulse, such evidence of 
national devotion. That meeting led to the 
great Union Square outdoor meeting which 
rallied the citizens of New York. As an out- 
come of it all it was possible for Secretary 
Chase to come to New York, and in the rooms 
of the Chamber at William and Cedar Streets 
to raise a loan of $30,000,000 when the Gov- 
ernment was in sore need.” 

The routine work of this State and National 
institution centres largely in a meeting which 
is held once a month. Some man of national 
distinction frequently makes a formal address 
upon the commercial topics of the day, or 
some committee reports upon vital question 
of commercial interest. A large part of the 
daily work of the officers is the preparation 
and circulation of documents relating to these 
matters. The Chamber is an institution that 
produces something constantly, and that un- 
doubtedly explains why its membership is 
always full and why it is considered a great 
honor to have one’s name upon its roll. 

From the beginning the Chamber has been 
a friend of the Erie Canal. In 1786 it first 
suggested the construction of that highway, 
and it codperated with Dewitt Clinton in se- 
curing that boon to the commerce of New 
York, and it has watched faithfully over its 
maintenance ever since. It has gone further 
than this, for in February last the Chamber 
adopted a report favoring the recommenda- 
tion of Governor Odell that the State should 
spend $80,000,000 in improving this impor- 
tant highway of trade. The committee that 
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investigated the matter said that in its opin- 
ion the State could spend $80,000,000 upon 
improvements to the canal with less com- 
parative sacrifice than was made when the 
canal was dug originally. The $80,000,000 
would practically make a ship canal of this 
highway. 

The Chamber has always championed an 
Isthmian canal project, and has left nothing 
undone in the way of instructing the people 
and their representatives as to the value of 
that project to American commerce. An- 
other great work has been in upholding what 
it has always considered to be right in finance, 
—the maintenance of the gold standard. It 
has not regarded this financial matter so 
much a political as a moral question. It has 
believed that the passage of the act of March 
14, 1900, providing for the maintenance of 
the gold standard, was incomplete because it 
failed to provide for making the silver cur- 
rency as good as gold, except in a negative 
way. One result of this belief was the intro- 
duction of a bill at the last session of Congress 
to remedy this defect. The Chamber will not 
cease in its agitation for an improved mone- 
tary system until some of the existing glaring 
defects are corrected and until the money 
question ceases to be an object of political 
and even academic strife. 

From the very first it has been a constant 
and consistent advocate of specific duties in 
tariff legislation. Solely as a commercial 
question, it has participated in the political 
side of the tariff question. Especially active 
has the Chamber been in the effort to secure 
reciprocal treaties with other countries. In- 
deed, it has always. subjected our treaties to 
the closest scrutiny when commercial in- 
terests were involved. Against some of the 
reciprocal treaties it has protested on the 
ground that they were not really reciprocal. 
Since 1852, when the Chamber memorialized 
Congress for a reciprocal treaty with the 
Dominion of Canada, it has approved every 
measure really looking toward the advance- 
ment of reciprocal trade, and only last year it 
was most active in urging the adoption of the 
reciprocal treaties that were held up in the 
United States Senate. It was especially 
desirous that the treaty with France should 
be ratified. 

On the question of reciprocity with Cuba 
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the Chamber was outspoken. There, if at 
any time, it represented the conscience of the 
rich. It was for justice and decency. It 
represented truly the voice of the people. It 
sent a memorial to Congress urging a fifty 
per cent. reduction of tariff rates on sugar and 
tobacco from Cuba, the staple crops of the 
island, and upon the prosperous condition of 
the trade in which articles the very life of 
Cuba depends. The utmost that the measure 
that passed the House of Representatives was 
willing to grant in this respect was a twenty 
per cent reduction in the tariff rates on sugar. 
The beet sugar interests, through influence 
in the Senate, outraged the country’s sense of 
justice to Cuba. The people have spoken in 
emphatic terms of that blot upon our record, 
and it is to the credit of the Chamber of 
Commerce that it was one of the first to speak. 
In February of this year it sent its message 
asking Congress to do the right thing for 
Cuba, and it backed up this request by assert- 
ing that not only would such a measure save 
Cuba from distress, but that it would also 
“advance the commercial interests of the 
United States..” 

The Chamber has also taken a leading part 
in the agitation for a new Cabinet department 
to be known as the Department of Commerce 
and Industries. Resolutions looking to the 
creation of this Department were sent to 
Washington, and influence was brought to 
bear upon other commercial bodies through- 
out the land, so that there was a widespread 
demand for this department. The measure 
to secure it failed to pass at the last session 
of Congress and the agitation will continue. 

One of the most persistent purposes of the 
Chamber has been to keep an eye upon the 
Legislature of New York. It has striven to 
relieve the commercial interests of the State 
and city from an undue burden of taxation. 
Rigorously has it used its influence to pro- 
tect the savings bank deposits from reprisals 
at the hands of legislators. Its Committee on 
State and Municipal Taxation worked hard 
at the last session of the last Legislature, 
as the annual report issued in June last shows, 
for the passage of the Stranahan Mortgage 
Tax bill. That measure failed, but renewed 
efforts will be made next winter to secure 
its adoption. This committee also made a 
report on the per capita expense of municipal 
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administration in New York, Berlin, Paris and 
London. That report showed that in 1900 
the per capita expense of the city govern- 
ment was $29.09. The figures for the other 
cities were: London, $16.62; Paris, $23.25; 
Berlin, $21.70. , 

In every annual report of the Chamber 
there are published valuable statistics of the 
trade of the country in leading articles of 
commerce, such as sugar, tobacco, cotton, 
cheese and butter, tea, wines, coffee, leather, 
dry goods, etc. For instance, the latest re- 
port shows that the consumption of sugar 
in the United States in the year 1901 was the 
largest on record, aggregating more than 
2,400,000 tons. The lowest prices of this 
staple were due to the fact that European 
countries produced more than 7,000,000 tons 
of beet sugar. There was an unprecedented 
yield of coffee in Brazil in 1901, and that fact 
caused the prices to drop until they were 
nearly the lowest on record. The tobacco 
crop, the figures show, was not as large as was 
expected; the exports for 1901 being 315,- 
787, 782 pounds as compared with 334,604,210 
pounds in 1900. The cotton crop, this report 
shows, amounted to 10,400,000 bales, weigh- 
ing 5,319,000,000 pounds, being an increase 
of nearly 1,000,000 bales over the previous 
year. The exports in petroleum were the 
largest in the history of that branch of trade, 
amounting to 957,319,566 gallons as com- 
pared with 879,911,324 gallons the previous 
year. The value of the exports of provisions 
in 1901 showed an increase of $13,000,000 
over the previous year. All this, in a general 
way, shows some of the practical side of the 
work of the Chamber. 

In the matter of improving the port of New 
York and of removing burdens from com- - 
merce the Chamber has been vigilant and 
outspoken. It has striven for the improve- 
ment of docks and the waterfront. It has 
favored the betterment of harbor channels 
in the way of lighting and excavation. It 
has worked for improved streets in the metrop- 
olis for the sake of commerce. It has always 
contended for everything that would advance 
the interests of navigation. Its members are 
proud of it as the champion of the shipping 
interests of the country. Some idea of its 
work in this respect may be gained from its 
recommendations to Congress for the passage 
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of laws providing for the construction of 
hatbors of refuge, for removing the limit of 
time in which a shipmaster calling in port for 
orders is required to name his destination, 
for a trial of the shipping bounty act, for re- 
forms in the customs service of various kinds, 
for simplifications of statutes relating to 
storage in bonded warehouses, for disinfec- 
tions at foreign ports, for reform in the exac- 
tion of port charges. It has always asked for 
the removal, so far as possible, of dangers to 
navigation on the high seas. It has favored 
the improvement of maritime codes and inter- 
national shipping rules. 

On broad questions of internal affairs it 
has worked in harmony with the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission; it has taken advanced 
ground upon the question of bankruptcy laws, 
sales for future delivery, adulteration of 
articles of trade, laws relating to merchan- 
dise marks, irrigation of arid lands, the preser- 
vation of forests, freedom of public schools 
from religious encroachments, the prepara- 
tion of proper bills of lading, the unwise taxa- 
tion of personal property, the collection of 
adequate census returns, and the like. 

One most notable public service has it done 
for the city of New York in recent years: it 
has been the chief means (indirectly, it is 
true) of keeping the great underground sys- 
tem of rapid transit out of politics. But in 
another way, it may be said, the influence 
of the Chamber has been exerted successfully 
to keep that great work out of the clutches of 
Tammany Hall. The leading members of 
the Chamber of Commerce have always con- 
stituted a majority of the membership of 
the Rapid Transit Commission. Year by 
year these men fought for a position on this 
question. By legislative enactment they 
spent the city’s money freely before they got 
that great public work in a place of safety 
from political tricksters. Every step was 
planned with the utmost care, and when the 
commission got ready to put its plans in oper- 
ation no more wise and thorough public ser- 
vice was ever done for a community than was 
done by those men of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and their helpful associates. 

The Tammany Hall Corporation Counsel— 
as a last effort, it was thought by most citizens, 
to get some share for Tammany Hall in the 
construction of the work—held up the con- 
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tract for something like eighteen months; but 
if the delay was made for sinister purposes in 
the hope of bringing the commissioners to 
terms and causing them to deal with the irre- 
sponsible leaders of a discredited political 
organization, it failed completely. As a 
result, a municipal work is under way in the 
great metropolis of America, involving the 
expenditure of something like $40,000,000, 
free from the suspicion of fattening the pri- 
vate fortunes of political leaders whose only 
warrant for consideration is their power to 
blackmail. No Tammany leader’s wealth 
has been increased in this case by exacted 
tribute, as undoubtedly it was planned there 
should be (it has been done in other cases), by 
simply giving unofficial permission to open 
the public streets to begin a public work. 
For this great devotion to public interests, and 
for the tremendous object lesson in showing 
that a vast public work can be carried on in an 
American municipality without enriching 
thieving politicians, the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce who have brought 
about this condition of affairs, solely from a 
sense of public duty and without any reward 
other than the approval of their own con- 
sciences and the regard of their fellow citizens, 
are entitled to the thanks of every one who 
hopes for improved conditions in American 
municipal life. 

In other ways the Chamber also plays an 
active and direct part in the public affairs of 
the city and port of New York. It names 
three Commissioners of Pilots, appoints a 
Commissioner for the Licensing of Sailors’ 
Boarding Houses and Hotels, selects three 
Trustees for the Nautical School of the Harbor 
of New York, held on the schoolship St. 
Mary’s, has a representation on the Board of 
Trustees of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, and, 
in accordance with the law of April 24, 1874, 
has established a Court of Arbitration. This 
court is used for the settlement of commercial 
disputes where both sides consent to leave 
the matter to arbitration. Like its work on 
behalf of the freedom of the neutral flag and 
in lessening the discriminations against the 
Chinese, this work in arbitration has been of 
great public service. 

Its leading members have also done an- 
other public service of great importance in the 
way of education. The New York University 
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recently put in operation a department re- 
lating to the study of commerce. Before that 
school could be started it was necessary for 
the rich men of New York, who favored the 
movement, to raise the money to provide for 
the expenses of the work. The University 
itself had no funds for such a purpose. The 
money was raised practically among the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
thus indirectly the Chamber itself participated 
in this worthy object and is entitled to a large 
part of the credit in establishing the new 
course of study which promises most excellent 
results. 

It is the human equation that has contribu- 
ted most to the success of the Chamber of 
Commerce, as in every other institution of 
consequence. No organization exercises an 
influence that does not reflect the individual 
aims and purposes of its leading members. 
The President of the Chamber, Mr. Morris K. 
Jesup, is known everywhere for his broad and 
liberal impulses and for his large gifts toward 
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the advancement of science and institutions 
of public service. His gifts to the Museum of 
Natural History, his work in furthering Arctic 
exploration through Lieutenant Peary and 
others, and his generous charity, are known to 
all in spite of his desire to be as unostentatious 
as possible. Listen to this excerpt from the 
address of President Jesup on taking the chair 
at one of his recent elections to the high office 
he holds: 


“We can’t look too much at the good side 
of New York and what it is doing for human- 
ity and for the world. We hear too much of 
the bad side from the pulpit and other sources. 
The evils of New York and its bad example 
are pictured too glaringly before us; but if we 
citizens and members of this Chamber could 
only see the good things going on here in New 
York every day, we should be more proud of 
the city than we are. There is scarcely a 
philanthropic enterprise started in New York 
but that some members of this Chamber are 
engaged in it.”’ 


IS A FIXED WAGE JUST? 


BY 
GEORGE MAXWELL 


y NHOUGH the system of fixed wages 
is generally accepted as the most 
satisfactory basis yet evolved for 

determining the just portion of labor, yet, 
viewed from the moral standpoint, one must 
admit that it does not satisfy the real re- 
lationship of employee to employer; for it 
makes no attempt to justly apportion the net 
result of the combined efforts of both. It 
does not satisfy because it is not just, and it 
is not just because the producer has no real 
share or property interest in the article 
produced. 

If we are to continue to deal with the wage 
question under the time-worn law of supply 
and demand, doubtless the prevailing system 
of ‘‘standard wages,” with the frequent con- 
tentions on both sides and forced or arbi- 
trated settlements upon a higher or a lower 
basis, will hold together for a season. It may 
meet the present situation moderately well 
and continue to furnish a working plan for the 


conduct of general business. If public opin- 
ion supports the contention that the rights 
of property are of supreme and the rights of 
man are of secondary importance; if the 
business world is willing to continue to suffer 
the losses resulting from the positive discon- 
tent of the producing class; if the trade-union 
continues to believe that justice to the pro-. 
ducer can be attained solely through forcing 
capital to raise the standard scale, rather 
than by making the worker a proportionate 
sharer in the net result; and if enlightened 
labor is willing to accept a definite scale as a 
complete and just recognition of its contri- 
bution to the finished product; then we 
may proceed indefinitely on the present 
course—with its many bumps, occasional 
wrecks, and frequent settlements. But we 
are led to believe that this is not always to be. 

There is no disputing the fact that the 
consolidation of capitalistic enterprises is a 
natural and a logical tendency, and that the 
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resulting concentration of power will con- 
tinue. But those in control must realize that 
there is a higher power among men than the 
power of money—an irresistible force that 
abides in a universal determination to have 
justice at any cost. It may be unrecog- 
nized by the worker himself—this perhaps 
unconscious and unexpressed longing in his 
heart for a certain acknowledgment of his 
humanity that he knows not how to ask for 
and that will not and cannot be satisfied with 
fixed wages. While upon the surface it clearly 
appears that he is simply contending for an 
increased wage, and though he may be able 
now to perceive no other way of securing 
that justice except in a higher wage-scale, it 
still remains that, in-his heart, the struggle 
is made not so much for more wages as for 
justice—as he understands it. 

And how precious a thing is that inborn 
spirit of justice, and how early in life it mani- 
fests itself! 

I know a little girl of ten who recently re- 
ceived a dollar to buy a coveted pair of new 
“sneakers.’’ She is a bright little maid 
with a keen eye for business. In the quaint 
New England village where she is spending 
the summer the typical general store is kept 
by an elderly gentleman who has had the 
advantage of threescore years of trading in 
a community where close bargaining is not 
an unknown diversion. The child quickly 
found at the shoe counter the style of ‘‘sneak- 
ers” that exactly suited her fancy, and after 
selecting a pair of proper size, she said that 
she would take them. Turning quickly upon 
the venerable merchant, she inquired the 
price. ‘‘Wal,’” drawled this post-graduate 
of shrewdness, ‘‘them-sneakers-is-wuth-fifty- 
cents,-but-you-may-have-them-for-forty-five.” 
“No, sir,” instantly responded my little 
friend; “if they are worth fifty cents I will 
pay that for them—and not a penny less. 
Hereismy dollar. Give me fifty cents change, 
please; and don’t you dare to give me fifty- 
five.’ “Thank ’e,”” meekly replied the old 
man. And she was right. That spirit of justice 
would not permit this little unsophisticated 
girl to make the purchase upon any other 
terms. If the sneakers were ‘‘wuth fifty 


cents’ she would pay that for them. She 
likes a bargain; but she loves justice. 

There can be no doubt that, so long as the 
contentions between the two forces of capital 
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and labor continue, voluntary arbitration 
furnishes the best-known means for securing 
adjustments—and a living wage. And yet 
the mere fact that arbitration is needed, where 
harmony should naturally reign, proves in 
itself that the fundamental basis is out of 
plumb, is wrong. Arbitration may secure a 
working truce, and, just so long as the scale of 
wages is treated by either side upon the basis 
of supply and demand, just so long will it be 
necessary to threaten, or to fight, and to 
arbitrate. 

But who can justly define and set the 
earnings of his fellow man? What moral law 
jusifies the placing of a fixed price upon 
any kind of human energy? What tribunal 
can justly proclaim that a certain definite 
sum is the portion of labor and that all else 
and beyond is the property of capital? What 
controlling official in a financial, industrial 
or transportation enterprise is content with 
his bare salary? What set scale, however 
high, can satisfy a man? 

It may easily be that, in individual 
instances, the wage-earner is getting even 
more than his just due. But in such a 
case the worker is not receiving jus- 
tice any more than he who receives much 
less than that to which he is entitled. 
It is not especially more that he should 
have—but justice. Though with the risk 
of receiving even less, surely one would 
be happier as a man, more content as a 
worker and more efficient as a _ producer 
could he be fully assured of a just participa- 
tion in the final result rather than a pre- 
determined wage based upon a fixed scale that 
must necessarily limit his earnings to.a 
general average. 

While we must have great respect for the 
benefits accomplished by the trade-unions 
and acknowledge that the force of com- 
bined capital must, under prevailing con- 
ditions, be met with the strength of organized 
labor, yet we must also realize that the class- 
ification method of the trade-union, with its 
uniform scale and its collective bargain, 
savors of paternalism and tends to paralyze 
individual effort. It stunts mental growth 
and weakens that spirit of personal responsi- 
bility so essential for the development of 
moral health and physical vigor. Nor does 
that system secure or particularly encourage 
a spirit of partnership between the two 
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forces. It makes always for enlarging the 
share of labor as distinguished from strict 
justice. ‘ 

The system that frequently obtains, where 
the settlement with the wage-earner is 
based upon ‘‘piece-work,’’ may have the 
appearance of fairness; yet it does not at all 
meet the situation. Truly it keeps up the 
pace of the sturdy worker and drops out the 
sluggard and the weakling. But seldom if 
ever does it yield more than a living wage. 
The standard is quickly made to conform to 
the’ physical ability to produce, and so—to 
all practical purposes—it too becomes fixed 
wages. And there is in this form, as well 
as in all other adjustments of fixed wages, a 
refusal to recognize the worker as a partner 
in the enterprise. There is a disregard of 
the positive charm that one feels in an op- 
portunity to earn and receive something 
different and more satisfying than a fixed 
compensation. There is a failure to reach 
justice as represented by afair division of 
the net profit; and there is always absent 
the coveted acknowledgment of the personal 
value of the wage-earner, viewed as a con- 
tributor to the finished, marketed and de- 
livered product. 

Nor is this craving—beyond a fixed money 
recompense—for a proper recognition of one’s 
contribution of energy or thought to the 
finished product confined to the laboring man 
or the artisan. It is universal, and pervades 
the realms of science and letters. For in- 
stance: an eminent surgeon who _ stood 
foremost in his profession was called upon for 
a treatise upon a certain popular disease, 
and its remedy. Being much pressed with 
the daily and more profitable demands upon 
his time, he gave to one of his assistants, 
a brilliant young surgeon, the task of pre- 
paring the main part of the article. This 
assistant wrote the desired paper without 
unusual effort. In the course of a few days 
it was completed in admirable form and 
handed to this eminent surgeon, who ex- 
pressed himself well pleased with the work. 
He then added certain deductions and sug- 
gestions without in any way altering the 
original paper, and, after sending his as- 
sistant a liberal fee, published the entire 
article under his own name without so much 
as mentioning the man who had written 
the greater part of it. Of course, the young 
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surgeon may have received the full market 
value in money for the contribution which he 
had made; but will any one claim that he was 
treated justly? Had he been paid ten times 
the amount in money there would still have 
been something lacking. He had received 
a fixed sum for a given amount of energy and 
thought; but he was denied that which was 
still more precious—the inherent right to a 
recognized partnership in the product of 
both. He had not received justice. 
Voluntary contributions, that may be dis- 
continued by the employer at will, count for 
little. They create no abiding happiness, but 
rather hold the employee in constant fear of 
a curtailment of his income, and so fail to 
secure his increased loyalty or nourish his 
affections for the employer. It is not a 
present of money or a gift of any sort 
that the worker craves. Such a _ distri- 
bution soon comes to be counted upon and 
the adjustment to the new order is complete. 
It thus becomes fixed wages, and, becoming 
fixed wages, it loses its stimulating power. 
And so it is not only the walking delegate 
that seeks recognition. It is the scientist, 
the man of letters, the salesman, the clerk, as 
well as the laborer and the artisan. A 
growing intelligence will eventually demand 
and discover some more reasonable, just and 
profitable way of adjusting the relationship 
between the two forces—something that will 
turn every worker into a pace-maker. Pos- 
sibly this may come by extending the com- 
munity-of-interest idea so as to include the 
community, or through the adoption of some 
just plan of distribution that shall harmonize 
the now conflicting interests as well as de- 
velop the individual, stimulate mental and 
physical activity, and make the lowliest 
contributor of labor a sharer in the result. 
For there is something nearer and dearer 
to the heart of every man than even his living 
wage,—a righteous craving to be recognized 
as a contributor to the success of the business. 
This irresistible desire to receive something 
richer than the fixed money-wage must in- 
spire renewed faith in the continual elevation 
of society. It is this veritable heart-throb 
that gives indestructible vitality to the de- 
mand of all producers for a righteous recog- 
nition and a place on a higher plane than 
fixed wages make possible. It is justice that 
all are craving, and not a higher wage. 
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ago spread a report that teaching 

school was humdrum.  Unthinking 
people have believed it ever since. Dickens 
and other story-tellers have repeated the false- 
hood so skilfully and with such wide publicity 
that it is not uncommon to find, even among 
teachers themselves, a notion that school- 
keeping is dull, the master a bore, and the 
teacher a monotonous-minded maiden de- 
serving only pity. This is a curiously mistaken 
idea. 

Of all the interesting things in the world, 
children are the most universally attractive. 
So various, so surprising, so picturesque, so 
fascinating, so naturally merry, and, to the 
onlooker, so suggestive of happy experiences 
of one’s own past are the personalities sent 
to school that it is only an unnatural and 
wrong-headed judgment that fails to see more 
attractions than drawbacks in teaching. 
Who would not envy a schoolmaster his op- 
portunities of enjoyment and of service with 
a family of boys and girls numbering from 
twelve hundred to three thousand ? 

Among the articles on business interests 
presented by this magazine, what is more 
worthy of extended notice than the great in- 
dustry that has branches in every city, town 
and hamlet of our country, that is capitalized 
at millions of dollars, that handles the most 
precious raw material conceivable, and de- 
livers the most valuable finished product 
known? 

Miss Maynard’s photographs of public 
school life tell their own story. The launch- 
ing of a boy is a great event in family history. 


Gi very wrong-minded person long 


It has been talked of for many a month be- 
fore the important event occurs. Though he 
shall soon develop some mysterious sensi- 
tiveness about wearing his school satchel, the 
young man is extremely proud of it on the 
first day. It isin his eyes a badge of business. 
He is no longer a baby, but a boy. Perhaps 
the recognition of this fact makes what is so 
glad an occasion to him a curious mixture of 
satisfaction and sadness to the mother, es- 
pecially to the young mother. 

However great an event coming to school 
for the first time may’be, there is a singular 
lack of formality in the daily entrance of the 
mass of underdone humanity that presses 
against the doors at the opening every morn- 
ing. I would like to show to Shakespeare Miss 
Maynard’s picture of the opening of the gates. 
The whining schoolboy creeping like a snail 
unwillingly to school is singularly absent. 
Such pushing, such noise, such eagerness to 
be first, no one knows what for, make the 
old descriptions of school-going seem para- 
doxical. 

Then comes the trilling of electric bells and 
the day’s work opens. The street that just 
before was a forum of young humanity 
vociferously discussing weighty affairs of their 
state now resumes its wonted appearance, 
except for the few scattered late-comers com- 
pensating for early morning slowness by 
spurts of most frantic haste. They gain their 
places puffing and perspiring. School has 
begun. 

‘Now music rises from all growing things. ”’ 
Three thousand throats do service to the cause 
of patriotism. Shrill little trebles, very new 
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and fresh, basses not yet sure of the dignity of 
a changed register, besides all the voices be- 
tween, unite to shout out the national an- 
them, or some other song required by law. 
The school rises to its feet. Every hand 
comes to the position of salute and then ex- 
tends upward and outward towards the ban- 
ner while the voices declare in unison :— 


‘*T pledge allegiance to my Flag.” 


Then comes a short medley of various 
things: current news or literary productions, 
more music, and then the formal work of in- 
struction and study. 

A pretty morning ceremony is the proces- 
sion of candidates to the office of the principal 
for daily commendation—one or two children 
from each room, bearing their trophies of 
penmanship or ciphering with them. Each 
has his card of introduction, properly en- 
dorsed, accrediting him to the court of the 
Great Potentate. It reads:— 





To THE PRINCIPAL, Sept. 30, 1902, 
This will introduce to you 
Fohnny Fohnson From Room = 32 
whom I recommend for compliment for 
great improvement in behaving himself. 
Mary Potter 
Teacher. 











This string of proud and happy youngsters 
is a triumphal procession worth looking at. 
No conquered enemies, no disappointed rivals 
line their path. Their laurels are bloodless, 
even tearless, for these are not little prigs 
selected as the best of all the class, but such 
as have done well enough to be officially told 
so, it may be for effort, it may be for success, 
it may be for improvement. 

The effect upon the teacher who must com- 
mend these delegates every morning with 
discrimination and cordiality is not to be 
sniffed at. Even to be compelled once in 
twenty-four hours to bestow approval upon 
effort, to glance at the card, and with memory 
thus fortified, to call the happy Thomas by 
his name, to see his face blossom into smiling— 
—this must involve a reflex action on the 
principal that makes him more fit for th 
duties of the day. 

For there are weeds in the flower-bed which 
the head gardener may not ignore. All the 
seeds of crime are in this soil: Deceit, cheat- 
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ing, lying, stealing, vulgarity, impurity and 
all the long sad list of sins that mar our mortal 
state are here in a nascent form. The school- 
master must serve as judge and jury over 
faults that the outside world thinks trivial, 
yet that are crimes against the society in 
which they are committed. He has not only 
the reputation of his institution to protect, 
but the positive moral education of his charges 
to secure. 

Discipline for moral delinquencies is the one 


‘hard thing in teaching that seems necessarily 


disagreeable and forever possible. The sil- 
ver lining of this cloud is the faith of ultimate 
benefit from such discipline and the relative 
fewness of the occasions that call for it. For, 
like men, most children are clean and honest 
most of the time. 

The variety of occurrences in one day’s 
school session is surprising. The special 
feature of the morning may be one of the 
arrivals of the much-desired supply-wagon 
with its never too complete stock of paper, 
pens and other necessaries furnished by the 
city. Contractors deliver these goods at the 
door. Ifa principal expects to save his stock 
from plunder he must at once organize a car- 
rying brigade, like the West Indian coal 
heavers, to take his treasure to the storeroom. 

A new light has been thrown upon the teach- 
ing of elementary schools by the introduction 
of the stereopticon. From a “show,” set up 
with much ado and used as a special amuse- 
ment and reward on rare occasions, the 
lantern has come to be adopted as a regular 
piece of apparatus of daily use. Mounted 
permanently on a solid standard, con- 
nected with the regular electric service, 
it is put in commission by the turn of a but- 
ton and operated by any class teacher who 
has advanced her children to that part of the 
geography which she wishes to illustrate. 
What are probably the most complete sets of 
the most beautiful lantern slides in the world 
are issued to schools free of charge through 
the Department of Education of the State of 
New York. They cover the geography and 
natural history of the world from that called 
for in the lowest grades to the highest. Be- 
sides these pictures, many of the schools have 
sets purchased from funds presented to in- 
dividual schools or earned by entertainments. 

There is no limit to the benefits the public 
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schools derives from private benefactions. 
Taxation can never supply enough income 
to permit the school authorities to equip the 
buildings as~any generous lover of children 
would wish. To erect a safe, well-lighted 
structure, architecturally artistic, is the limit 
of the city’s ability.. The inner walls must be 
bare. Casts and pictures, if they come at 
all, must be the gift of some intelligent citizens 
who recognize the subtle and silent teaching 
done by good art in the places where our 
children spend a good part of the most sus- 
ceptible period of their lives. 

Perhaps still more beneficent to the future 
citizenship of our municipality is the gift of 
playgrounds. The recess of the average city 
school is a pitiful mockery of the natural de- 
sires of young America. He may not throw 
the ball: he might break a window. He may 
not run: he might knock some one over upon 
the hard pavement. It is well for him not to 
shout: the echoing walls of the court carry the 
noise into the class-rooms where his fellows 
are trying to recite. He must stand about 
with hands in his pockets and think black 
thoughts of rebellion : these youngsters, whose 
fathers have forgotten what boys require. 
Half a block away is a great vacant plot with 
room to run and jump and a chance to halloo. 
Out of this, four times a day, the majesty of 
the law will chase him, until, hounded from 
lot to lot and street to street, he’ finds that 
everything official is against him and with 
all our devices for municipal conveniences we 
have no use for boys. 

This is the chance for the real philanthro- 
pist. What more directly sensible expenditure 
for the public good than the purchase of a 
vacant lot to be put in charge of a level- 
headed keeper to supervise the games? An 
ounce of substitution will balance a pound 
of repression. Who could imagine a more 
fitting memorial to a departed loved one than 
a spot dedicated to children and to happy 
play? 

The visits of the inspector from the Board 
of Health are regular occurrences in every 
city school. Children suspected of contagious 
disease are examined carefully and when 
their presence may endanger others they are 
excluded. Every day the Health Board sends 
to every school a printed list of all houses 
where contagious disease exists, The princi- 
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pal must compare. the addresses with his 
register and exclude residents of the specified 
houses. 

By no means so infrequent a visitor is that 
bugaboo of schools, the parent. All school 
people are divisible into two classes: those 
who wonder why the parent doesn’t come 
oftener, and those who wonder why she comes 
at all. Educational reformers, chiefly Super- 
intendents, try to interest parents in visiting 
the schools; educational workers, mostly 
teachers, are cordially delighted to have 
parents stay at home. For madam dresses 
in her most impressive gown as a warrior 
would don his armor. She sallies forth to 
“worst” the teacher. On the judgment of a 
child encouraged to make as much of a tale as 
possible, the irate parent bases her condemna- 
tion of teacher, school and educational sys- 
tem. She proceeds to hold up the instruction 
of forty other boys while getting satisfaction 
for Johnny. She thinks she-knows all about 
her boy and how he should be treated, but 
she doesn’t. For school purposes a parent’s 
ideas about her own children are usually 
worthless. It is as if one who owned a chafing- 
dish should give points on conducting an 
army kitchen. The woman who believes 
that because she has gone to school she knows 
how a school should be managed might as 
well assume to be a cook because she has 
eaten in a restaurant. To resist parents will 
always be a part of the work of a school 
teacher. Assoon as one mamma learns that 
she only hinders matters by coming to school, 
along comes a fresh one, a mother of one child 
only, to take the vacant place. They must 
be smiled at and sympathized with; when 
they are gone the teacher will continue to do 
as before. For all this is in the day’s work. 

The next interruption is required by ‘the 
law of the State. It is that formidable thing, 
the fire drill. Electric. gongs sound their 
warning alarms. The youngsters prick up 
their ears expectantly. Five taps are heard. 
That means hats and coats. Another tap. The 
sound of a great tramping is heard. By 
the nearest stairways in double lines the three 
thousand silent soldiers, each on his very best 
behavior, march to the street and stand 
blinking in the bright sunlight, or with hair 
disheveled in the wind, while the principal 
sends messengers to the belated rooms in 





WELL-DOERS WAITING FOR THE PRINCIPAL’S COMMENDATION 
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* it 
THEY ALL KNOW THE ANSWER 


which the electric bells failed to work. The amended so as to include exhausted electri- 
penalty for failing to do all this once a month cians. 


is $50, to be paid by the principal to the fund The regular dismissal at the close of the 
for worn-out firemen. The law should be _ session is itself a drill in rapid exit from the 


AT SCHOOL AGAIN 
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Heh 
‘al 


“SUPPLIES ARE HERE” 


DISMISSAL IN MILITARY STYLE 


building. On each floor the drummers take 
their stations. Little Willie with his toy 
tympanum on the basement floor drumming 
a solemn march for the passing of the regi- 
ment of six-year-olds would cure the melan- 
choly malady. of the king’s daughter de- 
scribed in the fairy-tale. Martial young 
Amazons pace the halls on the girls’ side. 
The ranks all break as the outer door is 
reached, and boy nature bursts out into its 
natural language, the yell. 

In that golden period of the day known to 
the boy as ‘‘after school,”’ if the seeker for the 


A MINUTE AFTER NINE 


A TREATY OF PEACE A POSE IN A DRAWING CLASS 
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A BOARD OF HEALTH RAID A SUSPICIOUS SORE THROAT 


STARTING A FUTURE PRESIDENT 
His first day in school 














A DAY’S WORK IN A 


picturesque feared 
there was nothing 
in the building for 
him, he would be 
mistaken. Here 
are prisoners held 
in durance.- Here 
are those loving 
little maids of 
honor that stay 
“to help teacher, ”’ 
cleaning the black- 
board, mending 
books and water- 
ing the _ plants. 
At length they con- 
voy her down the 
hall on her way home, one carrying her book, 
another the flowers brought to her that day. 
She sails along like a majestic ship among a 
fleet of tenders. In the school library the 
story-books, biographies and_ histories are 
handled, and perhaps tasted, before they are 
formally drawn for home use. This is the 
time that club activities are simmering. The 
debating society is settling the Bacon of Mr. 
Shakespeare. The picture club is ruthlessly 
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PLAYING ON PRIVATE GROUNDS PROHIBITED 


disembowelling old magazines to sort, trim 
and mount the illustrations for use in the 
classes. Down in the assembly hall a fervid 
youth, before a single patient teacher, is 
declaring the same old suppressio veri, “I 
came to bury Cesar, not to praise him.” 
Here and there throughout the building the 
late-staying teacher is decorating lesson papers 





A “PLAYGROUND” 


You musn’t run ; you musn’t throw a ball ; you musn’t make a noise 
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THE GEOGRAPHY CLUB CUTTING UP ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES 














A DAY'S 


A FIRE DRILL ON 
with red and blue X’s. At length it is all 
over but the sweeping by the cleaners, which 
is not all over by any means, but only in 
places. Then come certain persons with bags 
and gather up all the paper evidences of errors 
—arithmetical, geographical and _ all sorts. 
Like Pilgrim with his pack of sins they pass 
from room to room until the day is ended. 
Keeping school is the most satisfactory 
business in the world. Despite the occasional 
unpleasantnesses, it is the most enjoyable. 
Its opportunities for real service, for satisfac- 
tory friendships, and for close touch with im- 
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THE GIRLS’ SIDE 


portant human interests are excelled by no 
calling whatever. If teachers are anywhere 
unhappy it is the public’s fault, for the nature 
of their occupation, while exhausting, has in- 
trinsic power of refreshment. Most teachers 
enjoy the teaching part of their duties; most 
people love companionship with children. 

If Americans will more and more attempt 
to make the work of teaching attractive to 
teachers we shall secure in this country with- 
out doubt what not a few people now think 
we have—the most effective and the most 
agreeable schools in the world. 
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THE HIGH-TIDE OF 
AND 


THEIR MEAGER 


IMMIGRANTS—THEIR 
WEALTH — 
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POSSESSIONS 
THEM 


STRANGE 


WHAT BECOMES OF 


EDWARD LOWRY 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR HEWITT 


N an open ditch, red 
and raw under a 
broiling sun, sixty- 

five Italian immigrants, 
stripped to the necessities, 
toiled silently with shovel 
and pick. <A hard-faced, 
red-necked man, their 
taskmaster, walked 
up and down _ the 
trench, and wherever 
he stopped the men 
worked with fever- 
ish speed. Tempo- 
rarily, at least, this 
will be the fate of 
thousands of the 
other immigrants 
who flowed in 






MAGYAR WOMAN AND 
CHILD 


through Ellis Island in this year’s spring flood 
—the greatest in twenty years. 

During the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1901, 
there were landed at New York 388,931 im- 
migrants; in May alone, 92,485, and on one 
day in May, 6,491. The highest previous 
monthly record in twenty years was in May, 
1893—the flood is always heaviest in 
spring—when 73,000 were landed. Persons 
with contagious or incurable diseases are sent 
back, and a far greater number of others on 
the ground that they are likely to become 
public charges. The others give their occupa- 
tions and enter, but not always to take up 
the occupation given, for many calling them- 
selves musicians have been found later work- 
ing as waiters in restaurants or toiling as 
laborers on public works. 

The Government assumes jurisdiction over 
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JUST FROM HOLLAND 


the aliens as soon as their steamer has been 
passed at quarantine. Inspectors go aboard 


from the revenue cutters down the bay and 


obtain the manifests of aiien passengers, 


WAITING IN ONE OF THE RAILWAY DETENTION 


IN THE 


A POLISH WOMAN 


which the steamship companies must supplv. 
These manifests must show: 

Full name—age—sex—whether married or 
single—calling or occupation—whether able 


ROOMS 
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to read or write—nationality—last residence 
—seaport for landing in the United States 

final destination in the United States 

whether having a ticket through to such 
destination—whether the immigrant has paid 
his own passage, or whether it has been paid 
by other persons, or by any corporation, 
society, municipality or government—whether 
in possession of money, and if so, whether 
upward of $30, and how much, if $30 or less— 
whether going to join a relative, and if so, 


IN THE 


IN THE RAW 


what relative and his name and address— 
whether ever before in the United States, and 
if so, when and where—whether ever in 
prison or almshouse, or supported by charity 
—whether a polygamist—whether under con- 
tract, expressed or implied, to perform labor 
in the United States—the immigrant’s con- 
dition of health, mentally and_ physically, 
and whether deformed or crippled; and if so, 
from what cause. It is a searching census, 
indeed, 


DETENTION PEN 


Men who will be deported as not desirable 
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RUSSIAN 
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A TYPICAL ITALIAN FAMILY 
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PEASANTS FROM NORWAY ON THE ROOF AWAITING DEPORTATION 
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When the steamship reaches her pier the 
inspectors discharge such immigrants as they 
may deem it unnecessary to examine (usually 
not over fifteen or twenty). All the others are 
transferred to barges and taken to Ellis Island. 
There on the main floor of the big immigra- 
tion building they are divided into groups, 
according to the manifests, and separated. 
Later, in lines set off by iron railings, they 
undergo ‘‘primary inspection.”’ Each im- 
migrant is questioned to see if his answers 
cally with the manifests. If they do, he is 
discharged; if they do not, he is detained for 
“special inquiry,’’ by boards composed of 
four inspectors, who decide all questionable 
cases. Only the Secretary of the Treasury 
can overrule their decision. The immigrants 


SWEDISH GIRLS ON THEIR WAY TO WISCONSIN 
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COMING TO A NEW LAND IN HER OLD AGE 


are kept in the big detention room downstairs 
until the railway agents take them to board 
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trains to their final destinations. While on 
the island they are lodged by the Government 
and fed by the steamship companies. 

My concern has been, not with the larger 
meaning, but with the unkempt particles of 
this slow and constantly moving glacier of 
humanity; from whence and why they came, 
how much money they brought with them, 
the amount and character of their baggage, 
how they procured employment, and how 
they were assimilated. 


ODD BAGGAGE OF THE IMMIGRANTS 


I welcomed Florio Vincenzo when he came 
over to become one of us. He had no doubts 
of the future for he wooed the Goddess of, 
Good Fortune boldly. Florio is fourteen; he 
came from Palermo. He traveled light. 
When he opened his cheap paper valise, it was 
apparently empty, save for a pair of discred- 
ited and disreputable old shoes. Florio bowed, 
cap in hand, and his white teeth flashed as he 
smiled suavely: 





ON ELLIS ISLAND 


Polish women going from a barge to the immigration building 
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LANDING ON ELLIS ISLAND 


The immigrants are brought in barges from the ships to the Island 


‘I am a poor man, nobleman, seeking my 
fortune. ”’ 

There was an odor that an old inspector 
knew. He picked up one of the shoes and ex- 
tracted from it, after some manipulation, a 
creased and crumpled hunk of Bologna sau- 





sage. The other shoe was stuffed with a soft, 
sticky and aggressively fragrant mass of 
Italian cheese. These articles and a sum of 
Italian money equivalent to about $1.80, and 
the clothes he stood in, formed the basis on 
which Florio expected to rear his fortune. 


or 


RELEASED ITALIANS AWAITING THE BOAT TO NEW YORK 
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DUTCH PEASANTS 


Mother, son, daughter-in-law and grandchild come to make a home in the West 
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Pietro Viarilli was gray-haired, round- 
shouldered and weazened. He, too, had 
come to make his fortune. His impedimenta 
consisted of one padlocked canvas valise 
lined ‘with paper and containing two striped 
cotton shirts, one neckerchief of yellow silk 
with blue flowers and edges, one black hat 
(soiled and worn), one waistcoat, two pairs of 
woolen hose of gay design, one suit of under- 
wear, one pint of olive oil and about half a 
peck of hard bread biscuits. Until his arrival 
the list included a quart of Vesuvian wine of 
the rich purple hue one may buy in cheap 
cafes in Naples. Carelessly Pietro had slung 
his valise from his shoulder, and had smashed 
his bottle, drenching his store of biscuits. 
He and his companions had munched them 
greedily until the supply was exhausted. 

The contents of the bags and boxes of the 
Scandinavians, English, Scotch and Irish are 
usually more diverse. These immigrants 
bring over articles of personal adornment or 
household ornaments of a sentimental inter- 
est. The Scandinavians bring more baggage 
than any others. Close behind come the Eng- 
lish andthe French. Roughly speaking, those 
ftom the North of Europe bring more personal 
effects than those from the South. The 2,o00 
immigrants who arrived on a Liverpool ship 
one morning this summer brought 1,185 pieces 
of checked baggage, exclusive of about goo 
pieces of hand baggage. This is about two- 
thirds more than the same number of persons 
from Southern Europe would have brought. 
For this reason Hungarians, Slovaks, Greeks 
Sicilians, and other South-of-Europe peoples, 
are called “walkers” by baggage men. 

During one month this spring 21,367 pieces 
of baggage were received at Ellis Island, ex- 
amined and sent to various parts of the coun- 
try, frail and poorly made, and awkwardly 
shaped, much of it unmarked and the rest 
scrawled over with undecipherable hieroglyph- 
ics. The Government makes no charge for 
storage, and the immigrant, if he chooses, 
may leave his trunk or box on the island for a 
year, yet seldom a piece is lost. 

It is said that the old customs inspectors 
can tell at a glance from the contents of a bag 
just what part of Europe its owner has come 
from. The Italians bring over wine, fruits, 
oil or nuts; the English and the Scotch will 
have a piece of tweed or heavy cloth, and the 
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Irish bring frieze. In the main, however, 
these immigrants come away:from their homes 
to a strange country bringing less clothing 
and fewer personal effects than the average 
American workingman would drag out of a 
burning house, and chosen about as wisely. 


MONEY BROUGHT BY THE IMMIGRANTS 


At the examination the immigrants are 
asked to show their money. Some craftily 
fail to show it all; others willingly display 
their whole petty hoardings. The money is 
carefully counted, and, after a record has 
been taken, restored to them. Later, they 
are asked if they wish any money changed. 
Many refuse for fear of being cheated; 
others stop before the busy money-changers’ 
booth at the end of the long examination 
room. 

Last year the 388,931 immigrants showed 
$5,490,080, an average of $14.12. The French 
led all the others with an average of $39.37. 
The Hebrews stood at the foot of the list, 
bringing on an average $8.58. The Germans 
followed the French with an average of $31.14. 
The other nationalities stood in the list as 
follows: 


AVERAGE 

Race PER CAPITA. 
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A pleasant-faced little man with trust ful 
blue eyes stood before the desk one afternoon. 
His wife, a typical German woman, and three 
children formed a patient, waiting group be- 
hind him. The man wore a suit of ‘‘copperas 
jeans,” stained and worn, top-boots, and the 
high peaked cap of the German peasant. He 
was fumbling through his pockets and in hid- 
den recesses of his garments and producing 
money. Thalers, marks, Imperial treasury 
notes and gold pieces fell from his dirty 
fingers until a tidy little heap was lying on the 
counter. 

Some of the immigrant officers looked on in 
amazement. The little German had seemed 
peculiarly unproductive soil for such a har- 
vest—which amounted to over $600 to be con- 
verted into United States treasury notes. 
He grinned cheerfully when the neat pile of 
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crisp green bills was handed to him, and 
opening his shirt, stowed the roll where he 
could feel it next his body. But he was an 
exceptionally wealthy immigrant. 

THE IMMIGRANTS AS CITIZENS 

Getting a job is casual business with an 
immigrant. Each seems to find an opportu- 
nity. In a big gray stone building on the 
Battery is a low living room with white walls 
—bare save for rows of benches. In one 
corner is a railed-off desk space where sit two 
or three kindly faced old men. An iron rail- 
ing running the length of the room separates 
capital from labor. On the benches are men 
waiting to be hired, of all sorts but alike in 
having no friends and no work. They slouch 
like habitual park loungers. A dull spirit of 
lethargy hangs over the room. The waiting 
peasants read dirty scraps of newspapers, or 
chat disconnectedly. Employers come in 
from time to time and tell the man behind the 
railing their needs. A fair-faced blond man 
in shirt sleeves, for example, came in one day 
and spoke briefly :— 

“Who wants to work for a baker?”’ called 
the manager. 

A young fellow stood up like a boy at school, 
came forward and talked with the employer 
in German. Then he went back and sat down. 
Another man looked up from his paper, spoke 
to the baker, and the two departed chatting 
like old friends. 

From 1,000 to 1,500 persons find employ- 
ment every month at this bureau, which is 
maintained by the German Society of the City 
of New York and the Irish Emigrant Society. 
Usually, however, the immigrants rely on 
friends or relatives for a start. Women seek- 
ing domestic service are more capricious than 
the men. They will not take a place outside 
of New York, not even in Brooklyn. They 
can get higher wages in New York than in 
any other place in the country. 

Foreigners who have been in this country 
for less than one year are still subject to the 
immigration laws. If an immigrant becomes 
a public charge within twelve months, or ap- 
plies to a public charity for relief, he is de- 
ported at the expense of the steamship com- 
pany. The Outdoor Poor Bureau, main- 
tained by the City of New York, handles about 
2,000 such cases every year. The case of 
“Prince” Ranji T. Smilie was interesting. 
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The “Prince” came into New York as an 
Eastern potentate with a retinue of swarthy 
retainers. He was really only a curry cook, 
and his coming had been cleverly exploited 
to advertise an Oriental restaurant in which 
the “‘Prince’’ was to cook and the retinue to 
become waiters. When the restaurant failed 
the waiters applied for relief and were sent to 
Ellis Island. Later they were deported. 
Some of the other cases have had interesting 
features: Ario Tokian, who described himself 
as a minister, thirty-one years of age, and did 
not know what ship he came on (not an un- 
common occurrence), applied for relief in June. 
He had $5.00 when he landed nearly a year 
previously, and had $3.00 at the time he made 
his application. He had been refused on a 
similar application last September, whereupon 
he came back to the mainland and enlisted. 
He was discharged in June. In less than a 
month he was “‘broke.”” Another case was 
that of an English girl, an idiot and an epilep- 
tic, here a little more than a year. Her sister 
gave the unfortunate girl a good home, but 
circumstances recently made it impossible to 
support her longer. When application was 
made at the Outdoor Poor Bureau, it was 
found that she was a British subject and could 
not be committed permanently to an institu- 
tion here, because she had been in this country 
more than a year. The British Consul re- 
fused to do anything. The final outcome of 
the matter is yet to be determined. 

Roughly speaking, the North-of-Europe 
people make better citizens than those from 
the South of Europe. The better class go to 
the country and the worst to the cities. The 
Greeks are considered about the least de- 
sirable of all; the Italians from the southern 
portion of the peninsula also make poor citi- 
zens; but those from the northern part of 
Italy rank with the Swiss and other desirable 
nationalities. From 1821 to 1900, accord- 
ing to a recent Census Bulletin, over 19,000,- 
ooo immigrants landed in the United States. 
Germany sent 5,000,000; Ireland, 3,870,000; 
Great Britain, 3,026,000; Scandinavia, 1,246,- 
ooo; Austria-Hungary (including Bohemia), 
1,000,000; and Italy, 1,000,000. Once the 
stream came mainly from the North of Europe; 
now it comes chiefly from the South—from 
the undesirable countries. 

These Greeks and the Southern Italians, 
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however, who live by selling fruit from the 
push carts in the city streets, earn consider- 
able sums of money. An old Italian was de- 
tained at Ellis Island, preparatory to being de- 
ported because he had arrived here penniless. 
He sent for his son, a push-cart man, who had 
been in this country just one year. The boy 
(he was not more than twenty) brought his 
bank book showing deposits aggregating $250. 
This money represented the sum he had saved. 
He impressed upon the inspectors his ability 
to support his father, and the old man was ad- 
mitted. The-boy said his expenses were about 
$7.00 a week, and that he did not work for a 
padrone, but was an independent merchant. 

Others follow different paths, and meet 
strange adventures. There is a man now 
honored in a Western State whom I shall call 
Karl Ritter. His older brother emigrated 
from the Black Forest to Wisconsin, where, 
laboring and living frugally, he acquired a 
prairie farm. At the age of eight, Karl came 
over with his name stitched on a square of 
white cloth on his breast. Kindly men cared 
for him till on a dreary winter day he reached 
Black Earth. When the day’s work was over 
the station agent drove him over the dull 
prairie to his brother’s place, and left him at 
the gate. He knocked, but getting no re- 
sponse, pushed desperately in. An old man 
and older woman, with sinister vicious faces, 
sitting there within the little farmhouse, told 
him his brother had gone on a journey. 
After a fortnight, beaten down with terrors, 
Karl ran away, and tramping up country, 
secured a place on a farm. - 

Arrived at manhood, and owner of a farm 
of his own, he was called one day to Black 
Earth, to learn that the man and woman he 
had met the day of his arrival had murdered 
his brother the day before and hidden the 
body in the cellar. 

I have heard another odd tale. Three 
Scandinavian immigrant boys were each left 
a sixty-acre prairie farm by their father. 
Mons was a fisherman—the more he thought 
the plainer he saw his duty. To Nils he said: 


“Tf I give you my farm, will you support 
me so that I can fish?” 

Now Nils’s 120 acres have increased to 
several thousand, and his stock is the finest in 
the country. Mons fishes all day in the lake, 
seldom catching anything, but content with 
his lot. 
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The final destination of the hordes pouring 
in can be set down but roughly, though the 
objective point of all the new-comers is a part 
of their record. Of the 138,000 arrivals in 
May and June of this year the distribution of 
the largest streams flowing in from Ellis 
Island was as follows :— 
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Of the Italians, not more than half come as 
permanent settlers. Of the 533,245 immi- 
grants from Italy’in 1901, 281,688 according 
to their own declaration sought temporary 
employment with the intention of returning 
to their old homes. Of these temporary im- 
migrants there were 20,221. They have 
shown no tendency to settle in “colonies,” 
but seek work wherever it may be had at tol- 
erable wages. They are unlike the Swedes, 
Danes and Finns, who usually go directly to 
Western lumber camps and farms. Even 
these, like many of the immigrants, retain 
their old home customs years after settling, 
and outward-bound ships in the spring are 
filled with two and three-year immigrants 
going home on visits. As soon as the 


coal strike had begun in Pennsylvania, 
thousands of the strikers went back to 
Europe. 


Homesickness drives certain of the foreign- 
born residents of New York to the Battery 
Park sea wall in the spring. On sunny morn- 
ings the long rows of benches facing the sea 
are full of men and women with bright head- 
dresses and gaily colored shawls, watching 
the ships come in. They chat animatedly 
and their manners are vivacious. Their talk 
is of home, of Tuscan hillsides, of the vine- 
yards, of Cretan villages, and of the old Medi- 
terranean cities. At regular intervals, when 
the boat from Ellis Island brings its load 
of newly arrived immigrants to the Barge 
Office, there is a rush of the homesick ones to 
the edge of the sea wall. The peasants on 
the boat wave their hats or brilliant necker- 
chiefs, and sometimes there is a call of greet- 
ing from across the water. Those who sit on 
the benches do not go to the park for the clean, 
cool air, but to satisfy demands that are 
pyschological. 














a people are modified from generation 

to generation by the changing habits 
of life, and never have such radical changes 
taken place as those in this country during 
the past half-century. From a community 
largely agricultural, with no large cities, popu- 
lation has trebled and the country has devel- 
oped into a great commercial and manufac- 
turing nation. Until the present generation 
of active workers, the chief task of the Ameri- 
can people was the subduing of a continent. 
The American spent his life out-of-doors. On 
the frontier, which but yesterday disappeared, 
his life was rough and vigorous and one of 
constant physical endeavor. In the wake of 
the frontier were the long stretches of farms 
and rural communities, followed later by 
ranches and mining camps, all demanding 
the life of physical toil and open air labor. 
This work of continent-subduing began the 
day the Puritans landed in New England and 
the Cavaliers in Virginia, and did not cease 
until the Pacific had been reached. For two 
hundred and fifty years the young men and 
women of the country left the older regions of 
the East in yearly swarms, as bees leave the 
parent hive. Ever pushing Westward, they 
developed a race as hardy and vigorous as 
ever conquered savage or tilled the soil. Who- 
ever says that the American is not a hardy race 
ignores facts. 

In the meantime it had become a homoge- 
neous people. Until 1820 immigration was 
slight and rarely exceeded 6,000 a year. Dur- 
ing the next twenty-five years the average 
yearly immigration was little over 42,000. 
About 1847, however, a sudden change oc- 
curred and the yearly arrivals have since been 
counted by hundreds of thousands, at times 
approaching the half-million mark. These 
foreign peoples have penetrated into the re- 
motest localities, carrying with them their own 
physical peculiarities and diseases. 

Vast cities have come into existence, and 
today there are several in what was the fron- 


[ goes without saying that the diseases of 
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tier of fifty years ago that are larger than was 
the metropolis of that day. Overcrowding 
in the centres of population has become the 
rule. New York enjoys the bad distinction of 
possessing several of the densest populated 
acres in the world. An overcrowded popula- 
tion carries with it its own diseases, many 
either unknown in well-to-do private practice 
or existing in radically different form. 

Overcrowding shows its effects in the well- 
to-do portions of large cities as well as in the 
tenement regions. The tendency to gregari- 
ousness is seen everywhere. The farmer leaves 
the farm and goes into the village, where 
his mode of life materially changes. It be- 
comes less active if not actually sedentary. 
In this he illustrates the whole tendency of 
modern life among the better-to-do; the 
abandoning of physical labor and the adop- 
tion of callings which less and less require an 
out-of-door life and manual labor. The young, 
both men and women, seek the factory, the 
shop, the store, the business office, the pro- 
fessions; and the vast army of sedentary 
people becomes more vast year by year. 

In the matter of adapting themselves to new 
conditions, the intelligent are sometimes but 
little in advance of the less intelligent masses. 
People are just beginning to learn that new 
conditions of life demand new methods of 
living, that sedentary lives within brick walls 
are producing effects which their grandfathers 
never experienced. Golf and tennis would 
have been absurdities in Colonial times, 
for the people did too much physical labor. 
The regular summer vacation or a tramp in 
the mountains was then unnecessary, for the 
people, even of the cities, walked or rode horse- 
back most of the time. The men of old com- 
puted their business in thousands; they walked 
home at noon and ate dinner in a rational way. 
They required few vacations. The men of 
today compute their business in millions, 
thay eat that abomination known as a “‘ quick 
lunch,” and employ a labor-saving machine 
called a typewriter, which enables them to 
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write six times as many letters a day and 
thus load their mental faculties with six times 
as much business. Golf, tennis, and the 
bicycle, as well as outings and summer vaca- 
tions, are expressions of a rational appreciation 
that the times have changed. 

While there has been a more or less marked 
decrease in the frequency of almost every 
disease during the past twenty-five years, 
three classes of diseases have increased. These 
three classes are: degenerations, kidney dis- 
ease, and cancer. Myocarditis, or degener- 
ation of the heart muscle, has increased 150 
per cent., while the population has increased 
but 50 per cent. Fatty degenerations and 
the various diseases of the arteries have also 
increased. Certain forms of Bright’s disease 
have almost doubled. The power of alcohol 
in the form of malt liquors to produce degener- 
ative changes is so well known to pathologists, 
that the conclusion is irresistible that the 
radical increase in these diseases comes largely 
from changed drinking habits. Conditions 
which result from the excessive use of -dis- 
tilled liquors have not increased. Cirrhosis 
of the liver, long known as “gin-drinker’s 
liver,” has relatively diminished. It is a 
disease which usually results from the ex- 
cessive use of whiskey or brandy. 

Since 1883, wit an increase in the popula- 
tion of about 50 per cent., the consumption 
of distilled spirits has increased but 30 per 
cent. If alcohol must be consumed, this 
tendency is undoubtedly favorable. But alco- 
hol cannot be used continuously or in large 
amounts without detrimental results. Such 
results are often not recognized by the indi- 
vidual, but they occur and are beginning to af- 
fect the mortality records. It is impossible 
adequately to consider the diseases of a people 
without considering their drinking habits. 
Alcoholism is one of the most potent predis- 
posing causes of nervous disease, both organic 
and functional, and it is, moreover, one of the 
most important predisposing causes of tuber- 
culosis in both the individual and his offspring. 

Between 1890 and 1900 the census shows 
a decrease in the following diseases, per 100,- 
ooo population: consumption from 245 to 190; 
diarrhoeal diseases from 104 to 85; diphtheria 
from 70.1 to 35.4; typhoid fever from 46 to 
33; membranous croup from 27 to 9; malarial 
fever from 19 to 8. An increase is shown in 
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the following diseases: pneumonia from 186 
to 191; heart disease from 121 to 134; kidney 
disease from 59 to 83; apoplexy from 49 to 66; 
cancer from 47 to 60; diabetes from 5 to 9. 

Americans are not intemperate as a people. 
Statistics all show that their consumption of 
beer, wine and spirits is comparatively small. 
Bence-Jones says that with the exception of 
Canada, the consumption of alcohol in the 
United States is the smallest of alt large 
nations. In 1890 the consumption of spirits 
per head was 1.17 gallons; in 1898 it had 
fallen to 0.92 of a gallon. While the use of 
beer had increased, it was but thirteen gallons 
per year per head. At the same time it was 
thirty-two gallons in Great Britain; twenty- 
seven gallons in all Germany; and fifty-six 
gallons in Bavaria. Schooling has recently 
presented statistics in which he shows that 
the use of wine and spirits in America is 
small, while the use of beer is not half that of 
Germany or England. He believes that the 
alertness and prompt energy of the American 
may be due in part to the relative abstinence 
from alcoholic drink. 

While these figures are encouraging, they 
may also offer a warning. The immigration 
of beer-drinking peoples will result in the in- 
creased average consumption of beer in the 
future and will teach our people the same 
habit. And the brewing industries of this 
country need the close supervision they have 
in Germany. Much of the beer sold is so 
adulterated that it is unfit to put into the 
human body. Indeed, the same is true of 
much of the wine and brandy and even the 
whiskey sold in shops and saloons. 

There are interesting contrasts in the com- 
parative vitality of the sexes. Symonds, of 
New York, has recently made a study of the 
statistics obtained by life insurance com- 
panies. He confirms Farr’s statement that 
women have a greater expectation of life at 
every age than men. During the first year 
female mortality is decidedly less than the 
male. Although more boys are born then 
girls, the great mortality among them reduces 
the proportionate number to a balance in 
favor of the females. When he is five years 
old a boy goes more out-of-doors. The girl 
in the meantime is kept in the house, and her 
mortality begins to rise and for a time passes 
that of the boy. The ten years between 
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forty-five and fifty-five is commonly regarded 
as a critical period for women. The actual 
increase in mortality, however, is not more 
than in previous years. On the other hand, 
the male mortality rises rapidly during this 
period. Between fifty-five and sixty the 
female mortality increases, but after this age 
the two rates run along in parallel lines, 
the female being always less than the male. 
Insurance tables also show that the largest 
number of deaths in men occur between the 
fortieth and fiftieth years of life; the next 
largest number between the fiftieth and six- 
tieth years. The large mortality rate at this 
period of life is the logical result of twenty- 
five years of fierce struggle for position, 
wealth, or power. The over-strenuous life, 
untempered by reason, cannot continue. 

The diseases that have been brought most 
completely under control by improved treat- 
ment and sanitary measures are not those of 
middle life, unfortunately for the individual 
who has reached that age. Medical science 
has done much to make life safe up to the 
age of twenty. Mortality during the first 
five years is always high, but has been greatly 
lowered. During the second five years it 
suddenly diminishes. From ten to fifteen 
it is lower than at any other period of life. 
From fifteen to twenty it is but little higher. 
At twenty, however, the individual must 
begin the race with disease. At first he may 
meet with typhoid fever, tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, acute rheumatism, dyspepsia, and 
appendicitis. At forty-five he enters upon 
the period of greater tendency to heart dis- 
ease, kidney disease, cancer, diabetes, alcohol- 
ism, digestive diseases, chronic rheumatism, 
and gout. A little later he enters the period 
of arterial diseases, apoplexy, and certain 
degenerative changes. He is constantly sub- 
ject to the more destructive forces utilized by 
modern civilization. He may be electro- 
cuted by live wires in the streets. He may 
be smothered in a fire-proof hotel or dashed 
to death in a falling elevator. He may be 


run over by bicycles, trolley cars, or automo- 
biles. 

A great decrease has recently been shown in 
some of the most prevalent diseases of large 
cities. Infant mortality must always be large, 
but the improvement shown during the last 
forty years is extraordinary. During the first 
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eight years after the organization of the 
Health Department of New York in 1866, it 
averaged 123.3 in each thousand children. 
This has steadily fallen to 64.8, a decrease of 
forty per cent. In 1866 the death rate for 
the contagious diseases, tuberculosis and 
diarrhoeal diseases was 13.2 per thousand. 
It fell to but 11.8 for the ten years preceding 
1883 and has since decreased to 6.4, a diminu- 
tion of more than fifty per cent. These re- 
sults are due to several causes, the most im- 
portant probably being the diminished death 
rate from diphtheria due to the use of anti- 
toxin, decrease in the occurrence of tubercu- 
losis, and a marked decrease in the occur- 
rence of summer diarrhoeas of children. Much 
has been accomplished by improved methods 
of treatment, better methods in the care of 
children and of those suffering from con- 
tagious diseases, an improved milk supply, 
cleaner streets, and improved conditions in 
many of the tenement regions. 

A study of life tables recently made by 


Roger S. Tracy, of the New York Board of 


Health, proves that a child born today has an 
expectation of nearly four years longer than 
the child born fifty years ago had. This in- 
creased expectation continues during the 
early years of childhood. It then gradually 
diminishes until at thirty-five it is virtually 
the same as that of the older period. After 
the age of forty or forty-five it becomes ac- 
tually less, and a man at this age has a less 
expectation of life than did his grandfather. 

These strange facts, it has been suggested, 
are due to two causes. First, the saving of 
child life undoubtedly throws forward into 
adult life a certain number of weakly in- 
dividuals who succumb at middle age in the 
struggle for existence. This is probably 
counteracted, however, by the better condi- 
tion in which the average modern child enters 
upon life, owing to wiser methods of care. 
Second, as to the expectation of life after 
middle age, the strain of existence is becoming 
constantly greater and has a visible effect. 
There is, besides, a growing tendency in many 
grades of society toward self-indulgence and 
neglect of methods of right living. “Few 
people,’ says Tracy, ‘have enough self-con- 
trol to become centenarians.’’ There are, 
moreover, certain contagious diseases which 
are becoming more prevalent in this country. 
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Two very important facts are brought out 
by the statistics just presented—the saving of 
life in its early stages and the sacrificing of 
life in its later stages. These must be due to 
well-defined causes. If so many infant lives 
may be saved, it is the duty of parents to 
make themselves familiar with the helpful 
methods. If the lives of the middle aged are 
being unnecessarily sacrificed, as they cer- 
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tainly are, it is the duty of the individual to 
know why and how to avoid the dangers. 

When we consider the constant changes in 
which we live, the words of Spenser read 
almost like a prophecy: 


‘* What man that sees the ever-whirling wheele 
Of change, the which all mortall things doth sway, 
But thereby doth find, and plainly feele, 
How Mutability in them doth play 
Her cruell sports to many mens’ decay?” 


THE LIFE OF A COAL MINER 


THE SLOW PROGRESS OF THE BOY WHO STARTS IN A 
BREAKER, AND ENDS, AN OLD MAN IN THE BREAKER 
— AS TOLD BY A MAN WHO WAS ONCE A MINER 


BY 


REV. JOHN McDOWELL 


said the boy to the boss of the breaker. 
He didn’t look more than ten, and he 
was only nine, but the law said he must be 
twelve to get a job. He was one of a multi- 
tude of the 16,000 youngsters of the mines, 
who, because miners’ families are large and 
their pay comparatively small, start in the 
breaker before many boys have passed their 
primary schooling. From the time he enters 
the breaker there is a rule of progress that is 
almost always followed. Once a miner and 
twice a breaker-boy, the upward growth of 
boy to man, breaker-boy to miner, the descent 
from manhood to old age, from miner to 
breaker-boy: that is the rule. So the nine- 
year-old boy who is “twelve, goin’ on thir- 
teen,” starts in the breaker. He gets from 
fifty to seventy cents for ten hours’ work. He 
rises at 5:30 o'clock in the morning, puts on 
his working clothes, always soaked with dust, 
eats his breakfast, and by seven o’clock he 
has climbed the dark and dusty stairway to 
the screen-room where he works. He sits on 
a hard bench built across a long chute through 
which passes a steady stream of broken coal. 
From the coal he must pick the pieces of 
slate or rock. 
It is not a hard life but it is confining and 


7 T° twelve years old, goin’ on thirteen,” 


irksome. Sitting on his uncomfortable seat, 
bending constantly over the passing stream 
of coal, his hands soon become cut and 
scarred by the sharp pieces of slate and coal, 
while his finger nails are soon worn to the 
quick from contact with the iron chute. The 
air he breathes is saturated with the coal 
dust, and as a rule the breaker is fiercely hot 
in summer and intensely cold in winter. In 
many of the modern breakers, to be sure, 
steam heating pipes have been introduced 
into the screen-rooms, and fans have been 
placed in some breakers to carry away the 
dust. But however favorable the condi- 
tions, the boy’s life is a hard one. Yet it 
is a consistent introduction to what is to 
follow. 

The ambition of every breaker-boy is to 
enter the mines, and at the first opportunity 
he begins there as a door-boy,— never over 
fourteen years of age and often under. The 
work of the door-boy is not so laborious as 
that in the breaker, but is more monotonous. 
He must be on hand when the first trip of 
cars enter in the morning and remain until 
the last comes out at night. His duty is to 
open and shut the door as men and cars pass 
through the door, which controls and regu- 
lates the ventilation of the mine. He is alone 
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in the darkness and silence all day, save when 
other men and boys pass through his door. 
Not many of these boys care to read, and if 
they did it would be impossible in the dim 
light of their small lamp. Whittling and 
whistling are the boy’s chief recreations. 
The door-boy’s wages vary from sixty-five 
to seventy-five cents a day, and from this he 
provides his own lamp, cotton and oil. 

Just as the breaker-boy wants to be a door- 
boy, the door-boy wants to be a driver. 
When the mules are kept in the mines, as they 
usually are, the driver-boy must go down the 
shaft in time to clean and harness his mule, 
bring him to the foot of the shaft and hitch 
him to a trip of empty cars before seven 
o'clock. This trip of cars varies from four to 
seven according to the number of miners. 
The driver takes the empty cars to the work- 
ing places and returns them loaded to the foot 
of the shaft. They are then hoisted to the 
surface and conveyed to the breaker where the 
coal is cracked, sorted and cleaned and made 
ready for the market. There are today 
ten thousand drivers in the anthracite coal 
mines. These boys are in constant danger, 
not only of falling roof and exploding gas, 
but of being crushed by the cars. Their pay 
varies from $1.10 to $1.25, from which sum 
they supply their own lamps, cotton and oil. 

When the driver reaches the age of twenty 
he becomes either a runner or a laborer in the 
mines, more frequently the latter. The run- 
ner is a conductor who collects the loaded 
cars and directs the driver. The laborer is 
employed by the miner, subject to the ap- 
proval of the superintendent, to load the cars 
with the coal which has been blasted by the 
miner. As a rule he is paid so much per car, 
and a definite number of cars constitute a 
day’s work—the number varying in different 
mines—averaging from five to seven, equaling 
from twelve to fifteen tons ofcoal. The 
laborer’s work is often made difficult by the 
water and rock which are found in large 
quantities in coal veins. 

There are 24,000 laborers in the anthracite 
mines of Pennsylvania, each one of whom is 
looking forward to becoming a miner in the 
technical sense of the word—that is, the 
employer of a laborer. To do this a laborer 


must have had two years’ experience in prac- 
tical mining and be able to pass an examina- 
tion berore the district board. 


If he passes 
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he becomes a contractor as well as a laborer. 
He enters into a contract with the company 
to do a certain work at so much per car or 
yard. He blasts all the coal, and this involves 
judgment in locating the hole, skill in boring 
it, and care in preparing and determining the 
size of the shot. The number of blasts per 
day ranges from four to twelve, according to 
the size and character of the vein. He is re- 
sponsible for the propping necessary to sus- 
tain the roof. According to the law of the 
State of Pennsylvania, the company operating 
the mine is obliged to furnish the miner the 
needed props, but the miner must place them 
at such places as the mine boss designates. 
Most of the boring is now done with hand- 
machines. The miner furnishes his own 
tools and supplies. His powder, squibs, 
paper, soap and oil he is compelled to buy 
from the company which employs him. His 
equipment includes the following tools—a 
hand-machine for drilling, drill, scraper, 
needle, blasting barrel, crowbar, pick, shovel, 
hammer, sledge, cartridge pin, oil can, tool- 
box andlamp. As arule he rises at five A. M.; 
he enters the mine shortly after six. In 
some cases he is obliged to walk a mile or 
more underground to reach his place of work. 
He spends from eight to ten hours in the mine. 
Taking three hundred days as the possible 
working time in a year, the anthracite miner’s 
daily pay for the past twenty years will not 
average over $1.60 a day, and that of the 
laborer not over $1.35. 

His dangers are many. He may be crushed 
to death at any time by the falling roof, 
burned to death by the exploding of gas, or 
blown to pieces by a premature blast. So 
dangerous is his work that he is debarred 
from all ordinary life insurance. In no part 
of the country will you find so many crippled 
boys and broken-down men. During the 
last thirty years over 10,000 men and boys 
have been killed and 25,000 have been in- 
jured in this industry. Not many old men 
are found in the mines. The average age of 
those killed is 32.13. 

It is an endless routine of dull plodding work 
from nine years until death—a sort of volun- 
tary life imprisonment. Few escape. Once 
they begin, they continue to live out their 
commonplace, low-leveled existence, ignor- 
ing their daily danger, knowing nothing 
better. ~ 
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(In a later number of THE Wortp’s Work Mr. Cunniff will give the results of his first-hand study of unions in manufacturing industries) 


Illustrated from photographs by A.R.Dugmore 


NE Saturday afternoon this summer I 
crossed the flimsy footway of the new 
Brooklyn bridge, hoping to see the 

workmen hammer, and wrench, and tug while 
they hung by an eyebrow far above the tide- 
way. I might as well have crossed a bridge 
in Thibet. Oil dripped in silence from the 
massive cables; here and there lay tools; a 
coat hung limply from a nail on a soaring 
tower-top; engines stood idle on the anchor- 
ages, and from end to end not a solitary 
worker. So slept the bridge, and so slept the 
other vast unfinished structures in the city’s 


heart while the long afternoon stole slowly 
away. Was this the swift-speeding dash of 
American industry ? 

“Could you build more quickly ?”’ 
of builders. 

“Twice as quickly.” 

“More cheaply?” 

“Twenty per cent.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“The labor unions.’ 

And in Connecticut factory towns em- 
ployers bitterly told me they were bound in 
union shackles. 


I asked 


, 
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“We're as badly off as England,” said a 
Danbury hat-maker. 

Such assertions led at once to the field of 
union restriction, which I wished to explore 
when I left the councils of business agents, 
the union rooms, and the union meetings, 
to study unions among the men themselves 
at their work. So, first among the building 
trades, and then in Connecticut factories, 
about which I shall write in another article, 
I pursued the phases of restriction that bear 
most directly on American life. 

The illustrations hint at the multitude of 
workers on a modern building like the Flat- 
iron Building at Twenty-third Street and 
Broadway, in New York. Floor after floor as 
you climb the ragged stair is filled with all the 
clatter of thirty trades: the bricklayers here 
with their clinking trowels, beyond the steam- 
fitters’ banging, there the hammering of car- 
penters, the swishing of the plasterers’ brushes, 
the chug and whir of mosaic machines, or the 
thunderous din of the housesmiths, a thousand 
noises of a thousand men—two thousand on 
one of the buildings—all toiling at once. 
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Some of the trades are hired by the builders 
as the Fullers hire their masons; others work 
for sub-contractors. Foremen are union mem- 
bers, responsible not only to employers but 
to the union, too. And into the problems 
of this heterogeneous army, pulling all ways 
at once on a single structure, enter thirty 
unions. 

“They put on brakes,’’ said a builder, as 
we dodged a gang of workmen trundling some 
iron-work across the floor. 

“How?” I asked. 

“Well, I’d like to see the thing go through 
with a rush,” he jerked out vigorously. ‘‘Put 
on two shifts! Let the lights flare up at 
night, and set things whooping! But it’s 
drag, drag along. This union says they 
















MIXING MORTAR: ONE OF THE LEAST SKILLED ‘ ; 
TRADES won't have two shifts, another says the 
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ASBESTOS WORKING: A MODERN TRADE 


same—and then the others couldn’t if they 
would.” 

I asked a mason why. 

‘‘S’posin’ we did have two,” he said; “night 
work is overtime. Overtime is double pay. 
Day shift would kick; they’d say ‘we get 
sixty-five an hour; night :‘1ift a dollar ten— 
tisn’t fair... Why, they’d all want the night 
work; pretty soon there wouldn’t be any day 
shift. I know one boss—I worked on the 
job—who gave the double pay all round to 











A CARPENTER LAYING A FLOOR 


get a rush job done, even paid triple a couple 
of days! But the builders can’t do that; they 
couldn’t even pay the night shift double. 

“They want the two shifts at the regular 
scale, not taking, the trouble to think of 
the mischief this would do us in the long 
run. And like a great many other people, 
they can’t understand why their advantage 
isn’t our advantage, too.” 














“But why not do like the printers,’’ I ob- 
jected; “have just a little more than the scale 
for*the night shift.” 

“There’s a difference,’ he said. ‘They 
work all the time; we don’t. Now just sup- 
pose,” he held up one finger, “‘there’re about 
twelve thousand masons in New York. Double 
the shifts—twelve thousand more come in,” 
he held up two fingers. ‘‘When the work is 
all over—twenty-four thousand out of a job! 
No, it’s better for us to have twelve thousand 
with fairly steady work than twice as many 
loafing half the time. Besides, if we glut the 
market, down goes the scale. Why, our 
wages are a detriment already.” 

“What!” I ejaculated. 

“Five twenty a day here! Four dollars 
everywhere around! Soon’s an up-State brick- 
layer hears what we're getting, down he 
comes for the dollar twenty. When a thou- 
sand or so begin to walk the streets, we can’t 
hold our scale if the master masons know it— 
and double shifts Would make it twice as bad.” 

But the silent, sleepy Saturday afternoon 
on the bridge and in the buildings was merely 
a question of three hours’ overtime, for which 
workmen are usually so eager as to scramble 
for the double pay, when only a few may 
work. 

“We don’t allow overtime on Saturday 
afternoon,” said a union workman. 

“Not at all?” I asked. 

“A man might work,” he replied: with a 
smile, ‘“‘but we’d fine both him and his boss a 
good bit more than they’d make.” 

“Why?” I persisted. 

“Well,” said he, pondering, ‘“‘most of us 
want the holiday more than the money. 
At first we used to take the overtime, but 
this held back the other trades from winning 
the afternoon. So to help the movement we 
quit, and we fixed it so that few men could 
curry favor by working while the others were 
off. This kind of thing is no good if we don’t 
stick together,’’ and then his eyes flashed: 
‘When the unions make a rule that p’r’aps 
looks funny to you, bet on this: it has a long 
deep root in experience.” 

Restriction of output I found the hardest 
union policy to track, chiefly because the 
building unions officially discredit it, so that 
where it is carried on it is tacit. Indeed, in 
some trades it is true that the better men 
are paid above the union scale: I have heard 
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of iron-workers who get double; I met a stone- 
cutter whose piece-work wages made his 


“ shed-mates stare; paperhangers get all sorts 


of wages. ‘‘We set the minimum”’ say the 
unions. “Let a man get more if he can.” 
And many do get more. In other trades, 
say bricklaying or floor-laying or plastering, 
all in actual practice get the same.‘‘ And it’s 
human nature,” said a mason, “for a slower 
man to say ‘Hold on, Bill; what’s the rush?’ 
On some jobs it couldn’t happen; on some 
it could—depends on the men.”’ 

I have not the slightest doubt that work is 
slower under union domination than it would 
be if employers were free to hurry men as 
they pleased, despite the pride that union 
workmen often take in their speed and skill; 
but there are two sides, I found, to the 
matter. 

“Before the unions,” said a builder, ‘‘we 
paid the housesmiths from $2.25 to $4.00; 
now they all get $4.00— the poorer men evened 
up with the better.” 

“In other words,’ I questioned, ‘“‘the 
better men are no worse off: the poorer men 
have gained?” 

“And we've lost,’’ he completed, ‘“‘not only 
money, but the spur of better pay to goad the 
laggards.”’ 

This was the employers’ point of view: here 
the unions’. 

“Before the unions,” said a union man, 
“employers hired rushers—corner masons 
for example, who made the men on the line 
keep up with the corners. The rushers were 
paid to rush. The men on the line made the 
best individual bargains they could. So in 
other trades. It was hustle from morning 
to night for the ordinary man to keep a job. 
He wore out young. When he couldn't keep 
up he was fired. That was the employers’ 
ideal—well-paid rushers and a steady grist 
of fresh young men, poorly paid, to be ground 
up and thrown away. They do it now when 
they have the chance. I’ve seen it. I’ve 
grown old in my trade myself. Should I be 
thrown on the street because I can’t keep 
pace with the youngsters,—or even have my 


,’ 


wages cut? No, let the youngsters slow 
down; they’ll live longer.” 

“If they’re ambitious,’’ I suggested. 

‘‘Well and good,” he replied. ‘“‘They can 


leave the trade; they can get to be foremen; 
they can save and be masters, Nothing holds 
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them back. But mark this: Unions aren’t 
for the ablest men; like the rich, the able can 
look out for themselves. They’re to protect 
the ordinary workmen. A few fast men may 
suffer, but a hundred not so fast are better 
off. It’s good economy in most trades to 
discharge a man at forty-five or fifty—I admit 
it. But it’s d—d hard on the man. He’s 
the feller we look out for.”’ 

Yet even employers agreed that to this sort 
of unofficial restriction, where it exists, there 
is a very active safety valve. 

“Fired today,” a bricklayer told me. 

“Why?” 

“‘Foremen said I eyed him too much.”’ 

“Two quit today,” said a builder. 

“Why?” 

“Said the foreman watched them too 
closely.” 

“Fired three compositors this morning,”’ 
said a foreman printer—to digress for a mo- 
ment from the building trades. ‘Got one at 
last who could earn his salt.” 

Incidents like these occurring every day 
point to the fact that in trades with a surplus 
of labor most foremen, for their own behoof, 
keep their gangs efficient: a fair day’s work 
or discharge. For illustration, I met a young 
man, a union foreman, on the eve cf starting 
from Boston to manage a steam-fitting con- 
tract that would keep him in Washington a 
year. The firm had virtually placed in his 
hands the business of seeing their contract 
through. I asked a workman how the fore- 
man usually made out. 

“‘He’s one of these fellers,’”’ he said, ‘“‘that 
says, ‘Now buck up, boys, and show them 
how Blank & Co. do a job,’ and, likin’ Jimmy, 
be Gee, we do buck up. ’Course we know he’s 
jollyin’, but Jimmy’s allright. He’sacomer.”’ 

This translated meant, I took it, that work- 
men are not quite bound to a specified stint 
by union rules, I might say in any building 
trade: indeed, I found cases every day where 
this sort of ‘‘rushing’’ was done. It depends 
on the foreman. And employers see that the 
men they pick for foremen are the right kind 
of men. On the other hand, to find if the 
union bolstered incompetents, I asked a 
discharged man whether he had told his 
walking delegate. 

“No,” said he; ‘‘what’s the use? I can’t 
kick. Some other union man got the job.” 
“We had a fuss the other day,” a builder 





- another builder. 
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told me. “‘Delegate came to get two men back 
—discharged for drunkenness.”’ 

“Ah!” I scented dictation. 
the foreman do?” 

“Licked the three,” he chuckled. ‘Oh, 
there’s elbow room still left in the industry.”’ 

I make this point to show that, though the 
unions recognize no such right as that of an 
independent workman to sell his labor where 
he pleases, seeing in such a doctrine nothing 
more than a specious cloaking under fair- 
spoken words of the employers’ desire for 
individual bargains in which all the advan- 
tages are theirs, there is still under union 
organization an avenue by which ambitious 
men may rise. In the trades I know better 
than others, steam-fitting and stone-cutting, 
the step from workman to foreman and the 
one from foreman to master are easily com- 
passed by the fit. Any solicitude on the part 
of employers for the individual workman— 
the man who “should have a right to work 
where he pleases for as much as he pleases’”’”— 
is looked on by the union men as nothing less 
than canting hypocrisy, the doctrine put 
in practice would sweep away all the gains 
the unions have made in the history of their 
long campaign for the betterment of workers. 
One builder—I have quoted him above—frank- 
ly told me that without the unions he could 
save about twenty per cent. in the cost of his 
operations, much of it in wages. The busi- 
ness sense urging such natural economy 
is what the union men aver lies behind the 
expressed regard for the independent work- 
men. 

That there may be a cramping of elbow 
room, however, through union organization 
was shown in a problem presented to me by 
This, throwing light on the 
practical working of community of interest 
between employer and employed, is worth 
some cogitation. Ten years ago, this builder 
said, a $50,000 contract for marble work was 
a large one; today it is not uncommon for 
contracts to reach $250,000. The marble- 
workers, he asserted, have agreed to work 
only for New York firms on New York fin- 
ished marble, and the marble firms to hire 
only New York union workmen. But while 
the demand for marble is growing, the unions, 
with very strict apprentice rules, are prac- 
tically standing still. Outside competition is 
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eliminated; builders must wait the pleasure 
and pay the. price of a certain group of con- 
tractors, who exchange advantages with a 
certain group of unions. I was told that 
the plumbers in various cities have a similar 
arrangement. 

“The consumer is surely the sucker,” said a 
union man. 

View this phase of industry as a working 
out of the partnership idea between capital 
and labor—not theoretical, but as it exists 
“for the preservation of the trade.” Ac- 
cording to builders, it is a tighter check on 
industry than simple union restriction, and 
due not so much to the unions as to em- 
ployers squeezing this advantage from their 
union bargain. 

Another detail of union practice was called 
to my attention by the builder, who pro- 
tested against such combined monopoly. It 
is opposition to ‘“‘lumping’’ or letting sub- 
contracts—stopping, in short, the division 
of labor. 

“The carpenters try to hog everything,” 
complained a wood-worker I met at the 
Building Trades’ Council in Boston. He 
wished to keep his trade distinct. 

In New York, on the other hand, the ten- 
dency ran the other way: the wood-workers, 
the floor-layers, and other separate trades, 
are already ‘‘hogged’’ by the carpenters. 
The desire is to have large unions. The 
masons, who once included stone-masons and 
plasterers, object to further sub-divisions: 
they wish to keep in a single trade the layers 
of fire-proof brick and equally the layers of 
glazed brick for corridor walls—one work 
coarse, the other neat and careful. The conse- 
quence is that a builder may not sub-let the 
contracts for different tasks in bricklaying 
and carpentering. It would be cheaper for 
a builder to sub-let the floor-laying and the 
fire-proofing; but no, the union says the union 
man shall learn all branches of his trade, and 
that specialists shall work on the usual terms 
under the master who employs the coarser 
workmen. ‘‘No lumping out of contracts” 
is the watchword. In actual cases, by dint 
of strikes, the carpenters and the masons have 
stopped such “lumping.” 

“We can’t afford to have the trade split up,” 
say they. 

Against this and other union activities em- 
ployers protest, even when they freely ac- 


cept the union idea of collective bargains. A 
sub-contractor, for example, made his bid 
on the basis of prevailing wages. When the 
work was under way his men struck for more. 
He had to yield—and lost $10,000. 

“You should have told me before I made 
the contract,”’ he protested. 

“Business is business,’’ said union men. 
“This was our chance.”’ 

Another builder was in a quandary. Both 
the carpenters and the metal workers claimed 
the hanging of tin-covered wooden doors. 
Each union threatened to strike unless it got 
the work. What was the builder to do? 

Two painters’ unions are at loggerheads. 
If ‘‘Amalgamated”’ painters are hired in New 
York, “Brotherhood” painters will strike, the 
builders maintain, on all a builders’ work out- 
side of New York, where the Brotherhood is 
strong. If ‘‘Brotherhood”’ painters are hired 
in New York, the ‘“Amalgamated’’ painters, 
so the builders say, will call sympathetic 
strikes within the city—where they have the 
upper hand. As one union outlaws the other, 
no division of work may be made. The em- 
ployer is between the devil and the sea. 

In brief, then, some unions do obstruct the 
efforts of employers to seek the most econom- 
ical forms of industry, maintaining that this 
falls as clearly within their province as ob- 
structing attempts to economize in wages. 
As forthe quarrels between trade and trade: 
any single union regards itself as a body 
doing business in labor for its own advantage, 
and justified thus in fighting its competitors 
as well as the buyers of labor. But, after all, 
the main contention in the matter of union 
restriction is that the ambitious man is held 
back. Is he? He has always the chance to 
rise to be foreman. In many trades he gets 
higher pay than the minimum union scale. 
In those where this is impracticable, the union 
scale, the unions maintain, is at least as high 
as any individual bargain he could drive 
were unions non-existent. And if union men 
maintain that a rushing system kills men 
early—that a fair day’s output of skilful 
American work is better for the working- 
men than the fuller fruit of competitive 


racing, to be plucked by the employer, I have 
found no fact to controvert them. If the 
theory is carried to excess, if there is any 
noticeable, flagrant, English dawdling, I could 
not find it, 
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HOW THE CONDESCENSION OF THE FOREIGNER IS NOW 
COVERED OVER WITH MOST GRACIOUS ATTENTIONS— 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SOCIAL POLITICS IN 
LAND AND IN THE UNITED STATES—AN 


ENG- 
INTERESTING 


AND AMUSING STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 


BY 


CHALMERS ROBERTS 


R. LOWELL early in his career wrote 
M of ‘‘a certain condescension” in 
foreigners, but late in life he found 
their manners toward Americans greatly 
changed. As far as he was personally con- 
cerned, all barriers to intimate intercourse 
were swept away. A certain good woman, 
no longer young, was telling me the other 
day about Lowell’s stay in London. She 
had been his close friend, and she said: 
‘‘When he first came to England he was the 
most delightful of men. Later he was hope- 
lessly spoiled by the countesses.’”’ I came 
away from that conversation thinking of the 
point of view of the countesses. How much 
of their adulation of the Minister was due to 
his charm, and how much to that determina- 
tion to be friendly with Americans that has 
lately become so popular in England? For 
the pro-American movement in English 
society really began about the time of Mr. 
Lowell’s residence in London. The recipients 
of earlier courtesies won them as individual 
acquirements. But within the last twenty 
years it has been thoroughly impressed upon 
the Englishman that it would be greatly to his 
good to be friendly with America. This 
sentiment has grown so general that the 
Yankee is now loaded down with favors 
where he used to suffer sneers. 

To look at the subject broadly—it is after 
all to the mother country that we have al- 
ways shown a rebellious child’s pride, putting 
forward our best foot in a painful sensitive- 
ness lest we should go unappreciated. Some- 
thing of the foreigners’ condescension that 
we felt was no doubt born of our apprehen- 
sive imagination. But however that may 
have been, there is no doubt now of an al- 


most overpowering friendliness, a friendliness 
so emphasized that one may be pardoned for 
inquiring into its strength and truth. 

Any man who now holds the post of Am- 
bassador of the United States in London 
would be persona gratissima regardless of 
his individuality—this without the least dis- 
credit to the eminent men who have held 
it in recent years. Whether with a beautiful 
presence like Mr. Bayard’s he takes his 
stand under the central chandelier as who 
should say: ‘Here stand the sovereign force 
and dignity of the United States—come and 
make your duty thereunto” or, with a more 
quiet charm like Mr. Hay’s, he finds the first 
friendly corner and lets himself be sought 
out—there is little difference in the conduct 
of his hosts. Each succeeding representa- 
tive is more féted than the last was. Nor 
is this favor of fortune confined to official 
representatives. The most casual of vis- 
itors enjoys it. If Mr. Lowell was spoiled 
by the countesses, duchesses stand ready now, 
if you please, to show to his country-people 
an almost aggressive courtesy. Great houses 
are opened during the season and great 
parties are given ‘‘to Americans’ in such 
numbers as to prove that the noble hostesses 
neither seek nor care for selection and cer- 
tainly intend nointimacy. But one should at 
least admit that selection is difficult. It is 
much easier to let the general label “‘Amer- 
ican” cover alike virtues and shortcomings. 
As I once heard a great lady say: ‘How, 
pray, are we to know who’s who in America? 
Your country is so large, your social centres 
are so many, that you have no general pot in 
which the social world is refined like our 
London. And, to make our troubles worse, 
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we never meet one of you but he tells us that 
all our dearest friends among the rest are 
people of no standing at home. As you seem 
determined not to help each other, we can- 
not and will not decide between you or settle 
your differences. We call you all ‘those de- 
lightful Americans’ and let you go at that.” 
So I went away flattered if uninformed 

Not long ago a certain young American was 
a guest in a country house which received an 
unexpected visit from royalty. It seems 
that when the party was first made up the 
royalties were included. Then, something 
intervening, the great guests thought they 
could not come and their places were filled 
with people of less importance. But, after 
the party had assembled, the hostess re- 
ceived a telegram saying after all, if it would 
be convenient, their Royal Highnesses would 
come with pleasure. Of course, there was a 
great hubbub, and a general moving of toilet 
articles to apartments of graded desirability 
and greater height. The young American 
went at once to his hostess, saying: 

‘“‘Now I understand thoroughly that if your 
party had been arranged to meet royalty I 
should not have been included. And I want 
to relieve you of any possible embarrassment 
by going at once.”’ 

She only laughed at him: ‘You'll stay 
just where you are. Rather you will move 
up a story higher. You are the very least 
of my troubles. I wish the others were all 
as sure of acceptability to the royal guests. 
If you were an Englishman there would have 
to be great care and selection before you 
could be asked to meet them, but, as it is, 
one only has to say you are ‘American.’ That 
satisfies all possible inquiries.’’ It is hard 
to say whether this is a matter for pleasure 
or for resentment. But there always seems 
to me still a certain condescension in this 
very friendly attitude. 

It seems ungrateful to discuss much that 
is pure-hearted hospitality in this way. No 
one knows better than I know how good and 
how true a friend an Englishman can be 
after he has closed his long debate with him- 
self about you. For every reason I value his 
friendship when it is personally won, but I 
doubt general demonstrations of affability 
that rest on no such basis. To speak more 
plainly, when I see the beautiful duchess 
showing herself excessively amiable to Amer- 
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icans regardless of their personal qualities, 
her manner seems plainly to say: ‘“‘I really 
do not care for you so much. In fact, many 
of you are quite foreign to my point of view 
and to my taste, and you bore me. But I 
have made up my mind to be a political power 
in my day. And I know that England has 
no higher aim than some sort of an al- 
liance with America. What I can do to 
further this I will do, even at personal in- 
convenience. But, although you Yankees 
are very amusing in your own way, you need 
not think that I am doing all of this because 
I am charmed by your fascinating person- 
alities. I do it because I wish to be of im- 
portance, of service to my government— 
because I love my country.” 

I am always inclined to remind Her Grace 
of the complete divorce between politics and 
society in the American mind, and therefore 
of the utter futility of her efforts. Of course, 
if she had spent any time in Amercia she 
would soon have got some idea of the re- 
moteness of “‘society’’ from its national life— 
in fact, of a certain disrepute in which 
“‘society’’ is held in America. But she has 
always associated government with what she 
calls “‘gentlemen,’’ men to whom evening 
clothes are as inevitable as morning ones. 
They live a life which would be fatal to an 
American politician in many parts of the 
United States. An English reviewer of a 
recent novel of California life found what he 
called a curious note. One of the leading 
characters felt that he was committing a 
crime when he put on evening clothes and 
went to dine with friends while he knew of 
people hungry in the streets. Yet the novel- 
ist was quite true to life. The American 
felt that his ‘‘full dress suit’’ and a “‘company 
dinner” was ‘‘going into society’’—no occu- 
pation for a serious mind. Friends and 
evening clothes to the Englishman are as 
usual as food itself. 

This is a feature of American life that 
Europeans cannot be made to understand. 
Because open-handed American hospitality, 
coupled with curiosity, has made memorable 
the recent visit of a royal prince, his govern- 
ment and his people are likely to expect some 
abandonment of Brother Jonathan’s business 
foreign policy. They might learn better even 
within their own gates. If the American 
people could ever once be properly impressed 
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with the importance of social influence in 
foreign politics, their diplomatic corps would 
no longer be the worst housed, and the worst 
paid in the world, and the most neglected 
branch of their own government. No Yan- 
kees in Europe will carry home with them 
only the most grateful recollections of kind- 
ness shown to them. And if occasion offers 
they will be quick to more than repay it from 
hearts and purses in their generous whole- 
sale way. But that this should have any 
part in diplomatic relations between two 
Governments would never enter their blessed 
heads. 

Only a few years ago Americans were gen- 
erally classed in English minds with their 
own Colonials—no doubt a natural view 
surviving more than a century. Imagine 
if you can the resentment with which a con- 
fident young Yankee would hear an English- 
man say: “Oh, I never really cared to go 
to Australia or the States.”” Only an Amer- 
ican can realize fully the tone in which this is 
said unless it be the Colonial himself; for this 
ill-repressed air of superiority, this ‘certain 
condescension,” is the portion of the Colonial 
as well. It has indeed been interesting to 
see the contest in popularity between us. 
The enormous growth and power of the United 
States has, I believe, given the American a 
point of social vantage which the Colonial has 
not reached with all his bloodshed for the 
Empire. The little duchess has another 
lesson to learn. No doubt her Colonial sis- 
ters are rougher and less attractive then her 
American cousins, but her first duty lies with 
the nearer tie. This is no small flaw before 
those who would weld the Empire. The 
Canadian and the Australian and the New 
Zealand volunteers who went home after 
a long surfeit of the social superiority of the 
regular army in South Africa will tell tales 
of this same condescension. 

It is not only socially that one notices this 
exaggerated courtesy which overreaches its 
own ends. In business it is even more ob- 
vious, just as a man, in comparison with a 
woman, will always make ill work of playing 
apart. The very virtues of an Englishman, 
the traits for which you love him best, make 
him cut a sorry figure when he is insincere. 
He is by nature so honest, so guileless, so 
blunt, so brutal if you will, that when one 
sees him ape Latin suavity it is a sight to 
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make men weep with laughter. Follow in 
the wake of the latest American millionaire 
(be it steel or ships or street ra.lways), and 
watch John Bull careening and smiling about 
him as a French dancing-master might. Or 
go further and smile more. Take some 
rather uncouth promoter from the Far West 
who comes to London with ‘‘a good thing” 
to sell. You know what the Englishman 
really likes and what he really abhors, and 
abhors and anathematizes as a ‘“‘bounder.” 
Yet watch his loving tenderness with the 
kindly old Westerner who cleans his nails in 
public or hangs his napkin from his collar in a 
fashionable restaurant. The men that I have 
seen thus subservient bear some of the proud- 
est names in England, even if they have 
soiled them as ‘guinea pigs’ in the city. 
And they duly send their wives to wait on 
Mrs. Millionaire regardless of that lady’s 
present appearance or past reputation. Then 
the old game of social attentions is brought 
into play again in amazing ignorance of 
Jonathan’s character. For who that knows 
him will imagine any lowering of his 
terms as a result of what he calls ‘‘society 
flubdub”? With him the evening party is 
meant to be a recreation, even if it fail to 
amuse. With his host it is often the most 
important part of the day’s work—in fact, 
work which has always told upon his own 
countrymen with whom the race for wealth 
has social distinction as a goal. But while 
Mrs. Jonathan often leads an unwilling hus- 
band a dance after a place ‘‘in society,” she 
has not been able so far to carry on her cam- 
paign through his business office. 

This inherent difference in the two peoples 
has never perhaps been fully understood. 
It is, I believe, a result of the difference in 
their governments. The republic encourages 
individualism. There a man works chiefly 
for himself. He demands a proper wage for 
labor done. When the wage is paid he 
spends it as he pleases, but the end of the 
work was the wage itself. But the mon- 
archy provides an aim beyond the mere 
getting of wealth—an aim dependent upon 
collectivism. For a king, surrounded by an 
aristocracy, must be mainly a dispenser of 
privilege. And men born under this system 
grow up with an inherent respect and ad- 
miration for these impalpable rewards which 
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republicans do not care for. It often sounds 
a harsh truth to hear that American ambi- 
tion has but the sordid end of mere wealth in 
view. But it is a charge no more pleasant 
but equally true, that the further aim of an 
Englishman is only exalted snobbery. If 
the Yankee demands material returns, the 
Briton will give the best years of his life al- 
most unpaid and feel amply rewarded by a 
decoration or atitle. This force, this striv- 
ing for social preferment, is indubitably an 
asset to the public service of the monarchy 
which the republic does not enjoy. 

I should be ungrateful and unfaithful if 
I misrepresented the true warmth of English 
hospitality or the dependability of English 
friends. Neither of these virtues is in- 
volved in this passing current of affairs. 
Meantime I intend to make as merry as maybe 
over John Bull’s shortcomings at compli- 
ments and flattery, just as he will cavil at the 
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uneasy air with which Jonathan wears his 
new character of ‘“‘man of the world.’”’ And 
as for the others, they too often merit jibes 
whether they be strenuous young Emperors 
who condescend to court the favor of strenu- 
ous young presidents, or that true nation of 
shopkeepers and cooks which curbs its con- 
descension to foreigners only in so far as the 
cash box may suffer. They may not go on 
their supercilious ways rejoicing. Even the 
support of competent witnesses shall aid in 
their conviction. Who so fit to testify in 
this case as he who knew and loved us so well, 
who lived with us, wedded one of our women 
and died nearer to our shores than to his 
own’ I cannot forget one of the most in- 
tuitive observations of R. L. Stevenson: 

“T do not. know where to look when I find 
myself in company with an American and 
see my countrymen unbending to him as to a 
performing dog.” 


NEGRO BUSINESS 


LEAGUE 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE COMMERCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL RISE OF THE NEGRO AS SHOWN 
BY THE RECENT MEETING AT RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


BY 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


[ National Negro Business League 
has justified its existence as a stimu- 

lus to the race in commercial activity. 
The third annual meeting, held in Richmond, 
Virginia, late in August, was attended by 
Negro business men from almost every State 
east of the Mississippi River, and some from 
States which lie still farther west. Every 
one of the common business occupations was 
represented, and many that are less common. 
Women as well as men. are members of the 
League and come to its meetings. Some 
of the most interesting experiences have been 
related by Negro business women, and some 
of the most encouraging reports made by 
them, The success of the organization from 


the first has been most gratifying. Indeed, 
the fact that the Negroes of the United 
States, barely thirty-five years out of slavery, 
should have become engaged in business to an 
extent that suggested the formation of a 
national business organization is, in itself, a 
cause for gratification. 

The machinery of the League is very simple. 
Any Negro man or woman who is engaged in 
any business is eligible for membership upon 
the payment of an annual fee of two dollars. 
It is desirable, however, and it is recom- 
mended, that local leagues be formed to cé- 
operate with the central body to extend its 
influence in their own fields; and in many 
cases this has been done—in places as far 
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distant from each other as Boston, Pensacola, 
Chicago, Richmond, and Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas. Over three thousand persons are now 
in touch with the central organization 
through these local leagues. 

For several years previous to the formation 
of the Business League, as my work in con- 
nection with the Tuskegee Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute had taken me about the 
country, both North and South, I had been 
surprised and encouraged to find so large a 
number of Negro men and women as I did 
find engaged in some business occupation. 
It is true that these enterprises were usually 
small—sometimes very small—and in general 
with small amounts of capital invested. It 
seemed to me interesting that they existed at 
all, and encouraging that they increased from 
year to year in number, variety and impor- 
tance. As I spoke of this to other men of our 
race in various parts of the country, I found 
that they agreed with me that a national or- 
ganization which should bring together Ne- 
groes from all parts of the country engaged 
in business, for the purpose of advising 
with one another, would be a source of bene- 
ficial encouragement and inspiration. A 
meeting was called, to be held in Boston in 
August of 1900, at which a National Negro 
Business League was organized. Last year’s 
meeting was held in Chicago, under the aus- 
pices of the Cook County Negro Business 
Men’s League, and this year’s meeting was 
held in Richmond, Virginia, by invitation of 
the local league in that city. The list of 
officers of the National League, elected at 
Richmond for the coming year, shows in a 
measure from how wide an era its member- 
ship is drawn: President, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Tuskegee, Alabama; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. H. Boyd, Nashville; Second Vice- 
President, W. O. Murphy, Atlanta; Third Vice- 
President, Charles Banks, Clarksdale, Miss.; 
Recording Secretary, Edward E. Cooper, 
Washington; Corresponding Secretary, Em- 
mett J. Scott, Tuskegee, Alabama; Treasurer, 
Gilbert C. Harris, Boston. The fourth annual 
meeting of the league is to be held next year 
in Nashville. 

The annual meeting of the League occupies 
three days, two sessions being held each day. 
From the first, an effort has been made to 
have the meetings as practical as possible; in 
the place of many formal addresses and papers 
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to have men and women who have succeeded 
in some kind of business tell how they went 
to work to do this—tell how they began, 
what obstacles they had to meet, and how 
they overcame these obstacles. For instance, 
one of the most interesting speakers at Rich- 
mond was Mr. A. C. Howard, of Chicago, who 
now manufactures $10,000 worth of shoe 
polish a year, and who told how, as a Pullman 
car porter, he began to experiment in the 
making of a shoe polish which would be more 
satisfactory than that which he was then 
using, trying the results of his experiments at 
night on the shoes of the passengers sleeping 
in the berths of his car. In the same way, 
Mr. Samuel Harris, of Williamsburg, Virginia, 
told how he went to that place in 1870 and 
opened a barber shop, with an ice cream room 
as a side investment. From this he has de- 
veloped a general mercantile business of $50,- 
ooo a year, employing thirteen clerks. The 
store of Mr. Harris does a larger business than 
that of any other person in the town; he 
operates a sawmill and a brickyard, and isa 
heavy stockholder in the bank of the town 
and in a knitting mill there. Mr. R. B. Hud- 
son, of Selma, Alabama, told how he had be- 
gun life as a school teacher, but becoming 
dissatisfied with the financial returns of that 
occupation, decided to go into business. He 
started a coal and wood yard with $75 capital 
and a mule and cart. Now he has seven carts, 
mules and drivers, four choppers, and an 
office force, and last year did a business of 
$9,000. He reported a kindly interest and 
patronage from white residents of the city, 
and said that he had recently sold two hun- 
dred and fifty tons of coal to a large white 
corporation there. 

With each successive meeting of the League 
there has been shown an encouraging im- 
provement in the class of men and women 
who attend and in the conduct of the meet- 
ings themselves. The calling of the first meet- 
ing was something of an experiment. The 
persons who attended came hardly knowing 
what to expect; and I think that as a general 
thing the business men who came to that 
meeting from various parts of the country 
were surprised to find that there were so 
many of themselves as were there represented. 
Each meeting since then has seen the addition 
to the organization of more men, and men 
of solid business worth. The meetings of the 
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League will now compare favorably with 
those of any similar organization. In fact, I 
think that the meeting of the National Negro 
Business League at Richmond was a sur- 
prise to Richmond, just as Richmond was u 
surprise to some of the Northern and Eastern 
members of the League. On the third day 
of the session two prominent white citizens of 
Richmond were overheard discussing the 
League in a surprised and very gratifying 
manner. ‘It just beats me,’’ one man said. 
“It’s different from any Negro convention I 
ever knew before. As a general thing the 
Negroes who come to conventions wear tall 
hats and long coats and gold spectacles, and 
carry canes, and stand on the sidewalks. 
These fellows go along about their business. 
Some of them are mighty well dressed, but I 
haven’t seen a tall hat on one of them.” 
What this man said reminds me of the recent 
public statement of the Chief of Police of 
Atlanta, just after five thousand Negroes met 
in that city to attend the Young Negro Peo- 
ple’s Christian Congress, early in August. 
As I remember it, he said that he never knew 
so large a company of people to assemble in 
Atlanta and require so little attention from 
the force of which he is the head. 

The meeting in Richmond was the first to 
be held in the South. Among the Northern 
and Eastern men and women were some who 
had never been in the Southern States before, 
and others who had not been there since 
childhood. From my own observation, and 
from very general conversation, I am sure there 
was nothing in connection with the stay of 
the delegates in Richmond to mar their pleas- 
ure in the visit or to detract in any way from 
the highest success of the affair. This was 
thoroughly appreciated by all present. The 
League particularly appreciated, too,—and 
with reason,—the courteous and constant 
attention which the press of the city gave to 
its meetings and the generous amount of space 
devoted to reporting its proceedings. 

Important as the annual meetings of the 
League are, of course the chief value of the 
organization lies in the general influence 
which it shall be able to exert. The develop- 
ment of interest in the movement in the State 
of Arkansas is typical of what had been done 
in other States. When the League was es- 
tablished, in Boston in 1900, one man only 
came from Arkansas to attend the meeting— 
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Mr. George E. Jones, an undertaker of Little 
Rock, one of the most successful colored 
business men of the State. Mr. Jones went 
home from the Boston meeting so enthusiastic 
and so impressed with the importance of the 
work for good which the League could be 
made to do, that as a result of the interest 
which he aroused in Arkansas there are now 
active local leagues at Little Rock, Hot 
Springs, Pine Bluff, Texarkana and Fort 
Smith. The Little Rock league has forty- 
two members. These local leagues hold 
regular meetings, usually once a month, at 
which questions are discussed which pertain 
to the business interests represented by the 
members. In addition, public meetings are 
held to which the public in general is invited 
and at which topics of general interest are 
takenup. Inspite of the fact that the League 
has been deprived of the services of its first 
active member in Arkansas by death within 
the last year, the increase in the work of the 
organization in that State is still going on. 

A careful study of the Negro in business in 
the United States, made by Professor W. E. 
B. DuBois for the Atlanta Conference in 1889, 
showed the following generalizations, and the 
reports of the Business League make it seem 
reasonable to believe that there has been a 
steady development since then: 


Capital under $100 - 


100 to $500 - st = 312 
$500 to $1,000 - - - 4I5S 
$1,000 to $2,500 - - - 586 
$2,500 to $5,000 - - - 183 
$5,000 to$10,000 - -~ - 115s 
$10,000 to $50,000 - ~ a) 08 
$50,000 andover- - 12 


Total capital invested by these known cases, $5,691,137. 


Dr. DuBois says: ‘‘Compared with the 
immense sums of money invested in American 
business, this showing seems meagre enough; 
but when one remembers the poverty and 
training of the Freedmen, the saving and in- 
vestment of six or eight millions in enter- 
prises managed by themselves is a most 
creditable accomplishment.” This, of course 
does not include the very much greater 
amount invested in land and agricultural 
occupations. 

The same study showed that at that time 
the race in the United States had three 
magazines, three daily papers, eleven school 
papers, and one hundred and thirty-six 
weekly papers. 

From out this large number it would be 
impossible to designate even a very small 
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proportion of the eminently successful men, 
and in the space of an article like this one 
would not attempt to mention individuals at 
all, were it not that specific cases serve to add 
emphasis. Among other Negro men of Amer- 
ica who have been closely identified with the 
Business League, and who are conspicuously 
successful in business, may be named Mr. J. 
H. Lewis, of Boston, who is the owner and 
proprietor of one of the best tailoring estab- 
lishments in Boston, occupying a large store 
in the business part of Washington Street; 
J. W. Adams, of Montgomery, Alabama, who 
does an annual business of $40,000 in dry 
goods, millinery and furnishings; W. R. 
Pettiford, founder and president of a success- 
ful Negro bank in Birmingham: W. L. Taylor 
and D. B. McCary, the president and cashier 
respectively of Negro banks in Washington 
and Richmond; C. H. Smiley, of Chicago, 
and John S. Trower, of Philadelphia, caterers; 
Theodore W. Jones, of Chicago, furniture, 
storage and moving; Charles Banks, of 
Clarksdale, Mississippi, general merchandise, 
$20,000 a year; Isaiah T. Montgomery, mayor 
of the Negro town of Mound Bayou, Missis- 
sippi, and §. L. Davis, mayor of Hobson City, 
Alabama, another purely Negro community. 
There are several publishing houses doing an 
excellent business, one in Nashville having a 
plant valued at $75,000 and employing one 
hundred persons. The number of drug stores 
and undertaking establishments which are 
notably successful is large. 

The Order of True Reformers, of Rich- 
mond, established years ago by a man who 
had been a slave in Georgia, now numbers 
65,000 members, to whom it pays death 
benefits of from $75 to $1,000. The Order 
has a bank with a capital stock of $100,000 
and 10,000 depositors, which does an annual 
mercantile business of $100,000. It prints a 
weekly paper with a circulation of 10,000 
copies a week, and owns and operates a whole- 
sale grocery store in Richmond, with branch 
stores in five other places in Virginia. This 
store employs thirty-five men and ten teams, 
and its cash sales for the twelve months 
preceding July 1, 1902, were $98,000. The 
Order owns and occupies a good three-story 
brick building in Richmond. This building 
was erected with Negro money, paid to 
Negro laborers. The meetings of the League 
were held in the building, in a neat and com- 
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modious hall easily capable of seating twelve 
hundred persons, into which nearly twice 
that number were crowded for many of the 
meetings. 

Mr. H. A. Tandy, of Lexington, Kentucky, 
is the senior member of the firm of Tandy & 
Bird, contractors and builders. Mr. Tandy 
began his affairs of life in Lexington as a hod 
carrier for the man whom he finally succeeded 
in business. His firm was awarded a $250,000 
contract for the Court House at Lexington, 
which they completed a few months ago; and 
from among forty-one bidders—and they not 
the lowest—were awarded a $20,000 State 
contract for a building at the State College. 
W. F. Taylor, of Chicago, is the proprietor of 
the first colored drug store to be opened in 
that city. Lloyd G. Wheeler, of the same 
city, has for many years been the proprietor 
of a well known tailoring business. J. C. 
Napier is a successful lawyer and real estate 
dealer of Nashville, who has practiced for 
twenty years in the courts of that city, and 
has recently built a good three-story brick 
office building there, occupied wholly by 
Negro business men. 

Perhaps one sentence from an address 
which Mr. J. H. Lewis, of Boston, a tailor, 
made at the meeting in Boston, voices the 
spirit of the League as well as anything else 
that has been said: Speaking of what hope 
the Negro has to succeed in business, Mr. 
Lewis said: 


“If you can make a better article than any- 
body else, and sell it cheaper than anybody 
else, you can command the markets of the 
world. Produce something that somebody 
else wants, whether it be a shoestring or a 
savings bank, and the purchaser or patron 
will not trouble himself to ask who the seller 
is. This same great economic law runs 
through every line of industry, whether it be 
farming, manufacturing, mercantile or pro- 
fessional pursuits. Recognize this funda- 
mental law of trade; add to it tact, good 
manners, a resolute will, a tireless capacity 
for hard work, and you will succeed in busi- 
ness. I have found in my own experience of 
thirty years in business that success and its 
conditions lie all around us, regardless of race 
or color. I believe that it is possible for any 
man with the proper stuff in him to make a 
success in business wherever he may be. 
The best and only capacity to begin with is 
simply honesty, industry, and common sense.’ 
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The National Negro Business League has 
set going an earnest and active inquiry among 
our people as to each other’s success in busi- 
ness, and has brought to view from far and 
wide many business enterprises which were 
not known beyond the immediate town or 
vicinity in which they are located. This 
knowledge has given a feeling of fellowship 
among our people which serves to strengthen 
and encourage them. We are led to feel and 
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know that we are playing an important part 
in a field which for many years has been al- 
most wholly occupied and operated by other 
races. It has strengthened us in the eyes of 
the world in that it is being shown that we 
are beginning to get that in hand which 
makes us brave men and women, and that 
we are contributing materially to the financial, 
commercial and manufacturing interests of 
our great country. 


ANDREW D. WHITE 


THE CAREER AND DISTINGUISHED SERVICES OF THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO 
GERMANY, WHO HAS RESIGNED, TO TAKE EFFECT ON HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY 


BY 


CHARLES H. HULL 


PROFESSOR OF AMERICAN HISTORY AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


lic but long known to his friends, the 
American Ambassador to the German 
Empire will retire from office next November, 
on his seventieth birthday. While Mr. White’s 
activity will not end, it is probable that this 
resignation will mark the close of a long official 
career, which has included a wider experience 
than any other man in our foreign service. 
Mr. Andrew Dickson White, formerly presi- 
dent of Cornell University, a member of ‘‘the 
famous class’’ of ’53 at Yale, became attaché 
of the American legation at St. Petersburg 
soon after his graduation. In 1871 he was 
the youngest member of the San Domingo 
Commission. He was also the most con- 
servative. In the face of President Grant’s 
known wishes, he prevented a report favoring 
annexation. Eight years later Mr. White 
succeeded Bayard Taylor as Minister at Ber- 
lin. There he happily continued the tradi- 
tion, established by Wheaton and Bancroft, 
of scholarly sympathy with all that is best in 
German life. Men of political views as differ- 
ent as Bismarck and Lasker were his friends. 
In 1892 he was appointed Minister to Russia. 
In 1896 he joined his classmate, Dr. Daniel 
Coit Gilman, on President Cleveland’s 
Venezuela Commission. The next year 
President Harrison named him for the post 
which he has now resigned. 


[ pursuance of a plan recently made pub- 


Nowhere, during this generation, has the 
United States more urgently needed a skilful 
diplomatist than in Berlin during the Spanish 
war. Time alone can lay bare the tortuous 
course of European diplomacy in those years 
and thus make plain the whole extent of Mr. 
White’s services. But we may be sure even 
now that they neither began nor ended with 
his frank and clever speech at the American 
dinner on July 4, 1898. Delivered at the 
crisis of the war, that speech cleared the at- 
mosphere of popular discussion between Ger- 
many and the United States. In other and 
less public ways the atmosphere of official 
discussion was cleared as well. Compare the 
disposition of Americans towards Prince 
Henry leaving Manila Bay with their attitude 
towards Prince Henry leaving New York 
Harbor. 

Mr. White’s first appointment to a major 
diplomatic post was due, apparently, to his 
position in the educational world. And the 
essential qualities of the man are perhaps 
best revealed by the course of events which 
made him a teacher and a college president. 
When he began teaching in 1857, he had al- 
ready enjoyed the advantages of wide travel. 
Under the instruction of Woolsey at Yale, 
of Laboulaye in Paris, of Boeckh and Karl 
Ritter in Berlin, he had acquired ‘‘a sense of 
the moral value of political history.’’ He 
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believed that this country was shortly to ar- 
rive at ‘‘a switching-off place towards good 
or evil,” and that the West was to hold the 
balance of power. He therefore sought an 
opportunity to teach history in the West. 
At the University of Michigan he found it, and 
was eminently successful in it. Students 
thronged his classes who still testify, from 
many walks of life, to the value of what he 
brought them. He believed thoroughly in his 
mission. He ‘‘worked as never he had worked 
before.’”’ His health, never robust, was in- 
adequate to the strain. In 1862 he was 
obliged to ask for a leave of absence. It was 
granted, and the University testified its hope 
that he might return by carrying his name 
on its faculty list until 1867. 

Meanwhile ‘‘the switching-off place” had 
been reached. The Civil War was making 
exigent demands upon men of spirit, North 
and South. The call which had taken him 
to the West now came to the young scholar 
inanewform. Public sentiment in England, 
where he had gone in hope of bettering his 
health, was hostile to the Union. In hope 
of modifying it, he addressed to Dr. Russell, 
the famous correspondent of The New York 
Times, a hastily written but vigorous ‘‘Word 
from the Northwest.’”” And in other ways 
he endeavored, with President Lincoln’s ap- 
proval, to stem the tide of English sympathy 
with the South. 

Upon returning to his boyhood home in 
Syracuse, Mr. White was elected to the New 
York State Senate. Sharp criticism of what 
he thought the disloyal attitude of Governor 
Seymour soon brought him into notice, and 
his course on State issues increased his repu- 
tation. He was Senator from a canal city and 
a director of the New York Central Railroad. 
But he offered steady opposition to the canal 
ring and the railroad ring. The people of the 
State recognized him, as they have always 
recognized men of his stamp. His political 
prospects were bright. Then an accident 
occurred. Perhaps it reénforced his natural 
bent. At any rate, it turned him back to 
teaching. 

The ‘‘committee on literature,’’ of which 
Senator White was chairman, dealt, in fact, 
with education. A member of the committee 
desired to devote a portion of his wealth to 
public uses and came to the chairman for 
advice. Mr. White had been deeply im- 
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pressed by the vigor of the University of 
Michigan. By temper and training he sym- 
pathized with the liberal spirit with which 
President Tappan sought to animate it. 
Under such influences he gave definiteness 
and direction to his friends’ intentions. To- 
gether they elaborated plans for Cornell 
University. 

There was need of liberalizing the colleges. 
The narrow canon of scholastic tradition 
admitted science and technology at most to a 
sort of educational Apocrypha. Moreover, 
science was beginning to mean Darwinism. 
And to Darwinism the influences dominant 
in the sectarian colleges were bitterly opposed. 
No layman had yet been chosen president of 
Harvard or Columbia, not to mention Yale 
or Princeton. 

Mr. White was no biologist. But he ap- 
preciated the significance of biology. ‘‘Dar- 
win,” said he, “has given the human mind the 
greatest impulse since Copernicus.” A uni- 
versity must welcome all sound learning. 
Therefore it must be free from ecclesiastical 
control. Mr. Cornell’s experience predis- 
posed him to the same conclusion. He was 
of Quaker extraction. His fortune came 
through the electric telegraph. He agreed 
with Mr. White. From the outset their 
university recognized the educational value 
of science and of technology. The charter, 
drawn by Mr. White, provided that ‘‘persons 
of every religious denomination or of no re- 
ligious denomination shall be equally eligible 
to all offices and appointments.” 

I do not maintain that Andrew Dickson 
White alone fought a good fight for freedom 
of thought and inquiry in our schools. But 
he fought—and suffered—his share. At first 
the assaults upon the “‘godiess’’ university 
and its ‘‘infidel’’ president almost stunned him. 
He could not understand them. Reflection 
convinced him that they were merely a phase 
of the everlasting warfare. between new dis- 
coveries and traditional convictions, hallowed 
by their antiquity. By the light of the 
flames which the Catholic Inquisition kindled 
and of those which blazed around Servetus in 
Calvin’s protestant City of God, from Pope 
Urban’s condemnation of Galileo to the 
Bishop of Oxford’s sneers at Huxley’s mother 
two centuries later, he read one lesson in the 
annals of human thought. That lesson he 
has told in a ‘History of the Warfare of 
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Science with Theology in Christendom,” 
a book about which opinions must always 
differ for the very reasons that have pro- 
duced the warfare which it recounts. Mr. 
White’s idea of the whole matter is best ex- 
pressed in his own words: ‘There is a God 
in the universe wise enough to make all truth- 
seeking safe, and good enough to make all 
truth-telling useful.” 

Mr. White’s predominant interest in ideas is 
reflected in his choice of pictures and of books. 
A painting of “‘Vesalius, who first, against 
much opposition, revealed through dissection 
the true structure of the human body,” he 
esteems above an equally competent copy 
of ‘“‘The Anatomy Lesson.’”’ It may not bea 
better picture. But it means something. 

A similar interest guided Mr. White in the 
selection of his library. He began it when 
an undergraduate. By 1891, when he pre- 
sented it to Cornell University, it had grown 
to some 25,000 volumes. They covered the 
whole field of medieval and modern _his- 
tory. But they centered especially about 
certain periods and certain topics of intellec- 
tual. and moral interest, notably about the 
Protestant Reformation, the French Revo- 
lution, the American Civil War, and the his- 
tory of witchcraft and of judicial torture. 
Here, and indeed throughout the library, 
not merely authority was sought, but illus- 
tration also. Pamphlets figured beside par- 
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liamentary proceedings. Broadsides jostled 
dispatches. Caricatures mocked charters. 
Rare books were there, and beautiful books 
as well. But neither rarity nor beauty was 
the chief object of Mr. White’s persistent 
search. He sought rather to assemble books 
“throwing light upon the great tendencies of 
human thought and upon the development 
of modern civilization.”’ In this and in the 
other major interests of his life there is a 
large consistency. 

Mr. White is a delightful talker. A wealth 
of historical anecdote and of personal reminis- 
cence, of apt quotation and happy allusion 
furnish forth his conversational board. A 
sauce of humor garnishes the daily fare. 
Even in public he is not always grave. When 
the New York Germans gathered at the 
Liederkranz to wish the new Ambassador 
bon voyage on his way to Berlin, his toast ex- 
plained why the Americans and the German 
immigrants of the fifties at first failed to 
understand one another. The explanation 
was at once jocose and sympathetic. Sym- 
pathy his remarks seldom lack, but jocosity 
is not his usual vein. A sense of public 
responsibility brings out the essential serious- 
ness of the man. He is not merely ‘‘an after- 
dinner speaker.’’ In the easier intercourse of 
private life he possesses to perfection the art 
of the story teller, making of a characteristic 
incident all that it will bear, and no more. 
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AN INSIDE HISTORY OF WISCONSIN POLITICS SHOWING 
WHY SENATOR SPOONER’S ENDORSEMENT WAS QUALI- 
FIED — STATE ISSUES AND GOVERNOR LA FOLLETTE 


BY 


E. RAY STEVENS 


MEMBER OF THE WISCONSIN LEGISLATURE AND AUTHOR OF THE STEVENS PRIMARY ELECTION BILL 


M4 ' YWO men of national prominence, two 
issues of vital importance, two years 
of contest between a State-wide ‘‘Tam- 

many”’ organization, with an almost limitless 

campaign fund, on one hand, and the forces of 
reform, led by Governor La Follette, on the 
other; and a remarkable State Convention of 

a thousand delegates,—these are the elements 


that give wide interest to the present political 
situation in Wisconsin. 

Seldom has any State platform attracted 
wider attention than the one adopted by Wis- 
consin Republicans July 16th last, or any 
platform, State or National, more fully 
wrought out in a pre-convention campaign. 
After two years of fighting, the advocates of 
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equal taxation and of nominations by direct 
vote carried a convention that by a vote of 
three to one renominated Governor La Fol- 
lette, and adopted a platform embodying 
these two reforms for which he has stood 
since he became, six years ago, a candidate 
for Governor. 

Mr. La Follette was elected Governor in the 
fall of 1900 by an unprecedented majority. 
His party had an overwhelming majority in 
a Legislature pledged by the platform of 1900 
to provide for nominations by direct vote and 
to equalize taxation. The State Tax Com- 
mission reported that, upon a most conserva- 
tive basis, if taxed on the gross earnings plan, 
the railroads of the State would pay more 
than $600,000 a year additional taxes, and 
that their real tax burden, if assessed ad va- 
lorem like other property, would be increased 
almost a million dollars a year. The cham- 
pion of reform was in the Governor’s chair. 
It was expected that party pledges would 
be fulfilled. 

But a combination was formed of railroad 
lobbyists hostile to the tax-bills and of old-line 
political managers, who dearly loved the 
caucus and convention. It secured control 
of a majority of the legislators, including the 
Democratic minority, in both houses of the 
Legislature, with but two exceptions, and 
prevented any increase of corporate taxes, as 
well as the passage of the primary election 
bill. In vain did Administration legislators 
offer compromises: among others, two bills 
attaching the referendum to the primary 
election law. Without legislative support 
Governor La Follette was powerless. 

When the Legislature adjourned, the anti- 
Administration members formed a so-called 
“Republican League,” with headquarters in 
Milwaukee and branches in other cities. A 
large salaried force was employed and great 
sums were expended in the work of the League. 
A card catalogue of the voters of the State was 
made, which gaves the name, residence, 
nationality, religion, and politics of each 
voter, as well as the information ‘‘For us,” 
or “‘ Against us’’—in short, the Tammany plan. 

Early in 1901, a controlling interest in the 
Milwaukee Sentinel—for years the leading 
Republican paper of the State—a staunch 
supporter of Governor La Follette and of the 
party platform, was purchased by Mr. Pfister 
(Wisconsin’s street railway and tannery mag- 
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nate) at a figure said to be far above its real 
value. The paper at once became the organ 
of the League, opposed to the Administration 
and the principles pledged by the party. A 
large majority of the local weekly papers 
of the State also changed their policy—some 
through cash arguments, it is charged. The 
League established a press bureau that sup- 
plied papers with “original” editorial matter. 
And yet Governor La Follette and the 
party principles of 1900 were overwhelmingly 
endorsed at the caucuses. 

The three principal planks adopted in the 
convention are as follows: 


“We approve the public service of Wis- 
consin’s representatives in both houses of 
Congress. We especially commend the offi- 
cial career of Hon. John C. Spooner, who, by 
his notably able, conservative and patriotic 
course upon questions of national and inter- 
national importance, has become recognized 
as leader in the United States Senate. 

“We again express our regret for his an- 
nounced determination not to serve the State 
another term in the Senate, and should he 
now find it possible to reconsider this decision 
and express his willingness to stand as a can- 
didate in harmony with the sentiments and 
in support of the platform of principles here 
adopted by Wisconsin Republicans in State 
Convention, and for the election of a Legis- 
lature favorable to their enactment into law, 
his decision would meet with the general 
approval of Republicans everywhere, and we 
pledge him the enthusiastic support of the 
party for his re-election to the high position 
which he has filled with such distinguished 
ability and with such great honor to the State 
and Nation. And in case Senator Spooner 
shall not find it possible to again be a candi- 
date for United States Senator, we demand 
that all candidates for this position shall en- 
dorse the principles of this platform and favor 
the election of a Legislature pledged to enact 
these principles into law. 

‘““We demand that the caucuses and con- 
vention for the nomination of candidates for 
office be abolished by legislative enactment, 
and that all candidates for State, Legislative, 
Congressional and county officers be nomi- 
nated at the primary election upon the same 
day by direct vote under the Australian bal- 
lot. 

““We renew the demand of the party for the 
enactment of such laws as may be necessary 
to compel each individual and every corpora- 
tion transacting business within the State— 
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except such fraternal and other associations 
as are now exempted from taxation by law— 
to bear a justly proportionate share of the 
burdens of taxation.” 


The plank pledging the return of John C. 
Spooner to the United States Senate has been 
widely discussed under the misapprehension 
that Governor La Follette and his friends are 
seeking to prevent the reélection of Senator 
Spooner, and that an effort is being made 
to elect Mr. La Follette in place of Mr. 
Spooner. Such is not the fact. Governor 
La Follette’s only aim in this campaign is to 
secure the passage of the laws to which his 
party is pledged. Two years ago he stated 
positively that he would seek reélection as 
Governor—not be a candidate for any other 
office. Twice in the past decade interest in 
measures for which he stood has impelled him 
to refuse tempting Federal appointments. 
More than that, by his acceptance speech he 
stands pledged to carry out the platform, in- 
cluding the return of Senator Spooner. When 
Senator Spooner announces his intention to 
become a candidate in accordance with the 
platform, Governor La Follette will earnestly 
advocate his return. 

The men who framed and adopted this plat- 
form were not opposed to Senator Spooner; 
but they believed that the principles of equal 
taxation and nominations by direct vote were 
of greater moment than the renomination of 
a Governor or the endorsement of a United 
States Senator. 

The Spooner resolution is the fruitage of the 
two years of opposition to platform pledges, 
carried on in Senator Spooner’s name, leading 
up to the State Convention. 

The Federal appointees, who owed their 
places to Senator Spooner’s recommendation, 
particularly an internal revenue collector and 
a district attorney, spent practically their en- 
tire time at the sessions of the last Legislature, 
took active personal charge of the fight against 
the primary election bill, and looked after 
every detail of the contest even to proposing 
to the author of the bill that he arrange to 
pair Republicans in favor of the measure 
with Democrats who were absent, who they 
asserted would vote against the bill, if present. 
These men were violating civil service rules 
and giving their time to defeat the pledges of 
their party as to State issues. 

More than that, at a critical time, after the 
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primary election bill had passed the house, 
when its fate in the Senate seemed uncertain, 
Senator Spooner came to Madison, and with 
some of these Federal appointees met certain 
State Senators, some of whom had expressed 
themselves as favorable to the bill within a 
short time previously. After the conference 
some of them became outspoken opponents of 
the measure. 

The delegates who sat in the convention 
felt that the record of the last Legislature 
must not be repeated. They respected every 
man’s right to his personal opinions, but in- 
sisted that no man has a right to ask or accept 
the suffrages of his party and afterward use 
the influence of his position to defeat the plat- 
form pledges. These delegates, almost to a 
man, came from counties where the contest 
had been carried on in the name of Senator 
Spooner, and not with that of any rival can- 
didate for Governor. In some counties Sen- 
ator Spooner’s name or picture headed the 
ballot of the anti-reform delegates. Yet 
this same convention that renominated Gov- 
ernor La Follette by a vote of three to one, 
pledged Senator Spooner the support of the 
party for reélection in the same decisive vote. 

Before the convention had adjourned, the 
so-called Republican League raised the cry 
that Senator Spooner had been ‘“‘sacrificed,”’ 
and set about securing a Legislature that 
would defeat the platform on the pretext of 
securing a Legislature that would return Sen- 
ator Spooner. They either say nothing of 
equal taxation and direct primaries or re- 
pudiate those pledges entirely. 

Wisconsin Republicans are having a vigor- 
ous campaign pushed for legislators who are 
favorable to United States Senator Spooner, 
while Senator Spooner is already actually 
pledged the party support. The explanation 
of this anomalous situation is that under the 
plea of working for Senator Spooner, those 
opposed to Governor La Follette and the party 
pledges, hope to secure a Legislature subject 
to the control of the lobby and the profes- 
sional politician. 

The contest in Wisconsin is not over the 
selection of a United States Senator. The 
real contest is over the question whether legis- 
lative bills may be passed equalizing taxation. 

That the two men who occupy the centre 
of the stage should not take the same view 
of political conditions and problems is not 
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surprising. One went to the State University 
from the home of a prosperous lawyer; the 
other worked his way up to and through the 
same institution of learning from a log farm- 
house. One was early employed as an at- 
torney by the great public-service corpora- 
tions; the sther employed his talents at the 
bar in the service of men. One was chosen 
United States Senator by the aid of the 
political machine; the other became Con- 
gressman, then Governor, in spite of the active 
opposition of that power in politics. One has 
amassed much wealth while in the public ser- 


vice; the other has expended his earnings in 
the support of principles. 

But the people are not concerned with any 
personal or other differences that there may 
be between these two men. Wisconsin is 
proud of both. The people ask today that 
both of them be retained in the public ser- 
vice, the one in working out State problems; 
the other in the solution of National questions; 
each unhampered in his sphere by the other 
These are the reasons that lie back of the plank 
in the State platform which has called forth 
so much discussion in the press of the country. 


WHAT NEW YORK PAYS TO GET TO 
Lis OF PiICes 


T will cost the Pennsylvania Railroad 
| $50,000,000 to build its projected 
tunnel under North River. It will 
cost about $10,000,000 to build the first of 
the rapid transit tunnels under East River, 
connecting Manhattan Island and Brooklyn. 
It is costing the City of New York $36,000,000 
to construct the “Rapid Transit” subway 
which is now under construction through the 
whole length of Manhattan to the northern 
suburbs. It is costing about $12,000,000 to 
build the new East River bridge.. The old 
Brooklyn Bridge cost about . $17,000,000. 
The Manhattan Elevated Railroad is spend- 
ing millions in equipping its lines with elec- 
tricity. The New York Central Railroad is 
to spend a dozen millions or more in placing 
electricity as the sole motive power to be 
used- in the hitherto smoky, perilous Park 
Avenue tunnel in New York City. 

These expenditures are primarily for one 
Specifis purpose‘ that New York may get to 
its office the more conveniently and ex- 
peditiously. New York has grown to be a 
great metropolitan population. It is spread 
out in a great territory of some seventy-five 
miles radius. Six million people is not an 
extravagant.estimate of the number of in- 
dividuals who focus their business energies 
upon the Island of Manhattan or who depend 
upon the activities of that island for their 
‘sustenance. Manhattan ‘Island, therefore, 
is becoming one. vast office. The earth is 


being penetrated to an absurd depth to ac- 
commodate this vast mass of people, and 
towers, called office buildings, are being 
reared to a frightful height that just a few 
more people may get huddled together 
within the same square feet of territory. 
There is, as much activity within one of the 
great sky-scrapers in the Wall Street district 
of New York today as there is in the whole of 
many cities. It is necessary that in a locality 
where such vital things are going on men 
should be able to communicate in person 
as quickly as possible. Even telephones will 
not serve as a substitute. 

The big fact that stands out in all this is 
that New York wants to be able to reach its 
office just as quickly as can be. One hundred 
million people cross North River on ferry- 
boats every year, the Manhattan Elevated 
Railroad hauls 600,000,000 persons every 
twelve months, and over the Brooklyn Bridge 
100,000,000 persons go in the course of every 
year. The figures which have been men- 
tioned regarding costs refer to what are but 
beginnings. Vast schemes are being planned. 
Minutes are great big dollars in this nerve- 
consuming town. That is why New York is 
pouring out such fabulous riches for its 
transportation, building homes and offices 
upward and downward and connecting them 
by the most complete system of surface and 
elevated railroads, tunnels and bridges in the 
world. 
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BUILDING UPWARD IN NEW YORK 


The remarkable “ Flatiron ’’ building at Madison Square 





Photographed by Arthur Hewitt 
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PREPARING RAPID TRAVEL JOR 


The Brooklyn Bridge and the railroads the only facilities now existing: the subways, the brilges, 


([Note.—The East Side subway route and the Brooklyn subway rofeare « 
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the brilges, the tunnels, the West Side freight railroad are half completed, just begun, or projected 
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BUILDING DOWNWARD IN NEW YORK 


The excavation for the subway station at Forty-second street. The Grand Central Station is in the background 


- 
Photographed by A. Hedley 





























A TYPICAL AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 

A COUNTRY merchant, while on a pleas- 

ure trip some years ago, visited a 
well known island in New York harbor and 
was induced to buy out a coal business. In 
those days, coal was taken from canal boats 
by means of an iron bucket, elevated by horse- 
power and dumped by hand. Being of an in- 
ventive turn of mind, he devised and pat- 
ented a machine for unloading coal, and with 
supreme confidence in his invention and in 
himself he sold out the coal business in order 
to push the sale of his new device. 

He traveled and worked persistently to 
introduce his machine, and at the end of the 
year had lost $4,000. Most men would have 
stopped with the belief that their invention 
was not wanted, and that only continued loss 
would follow further effort. But this man 
had faith in his machine, and the second year 
he worked longer hours, lived at cheaper 
hotels, saved wherever he could, and at the 
end of that year had lost an additional $3,000. 

The third year there was no distance too far 
to walk, no hotel too cheap to lodge at, no day 
long enough to work. Economy was the watch- 
word, perseverance his policy. At its close he 
discovered that he had just held his own. 

The fourth year’s efforts were increased, a 
more rigid economy enforced, longer hours 
of service rendered, with the result that at 
the end enough money had been made to 
balance the $7,000 lost. From that point on 
success has followed every effort, and money 
made rapidly. 

That man is today the president of a great 
manufacturing company, that owns its plant 
free of any encumbrance. He has acquired a 
fortune, and is known the world around for 
the superior quality of the machinery and 
implements, connected with the handling of 
coal, that his company manufactures. 


IDENTIFYING TEXAS CATTLE 


* UT out that spotted steer with the C. C. 
brand in the second pen and the red 
one with the same brand in the last pen.” A 


man who had the appearance of a contented 
drover made the remark as he rode among the 
pens in the Kansas City stockyards. He was 
an inspector for the Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion of Texas. When cattle bearing the 
I. X. L. brand were being unloaded he had 
noted the two from the C. C. ranch. They 
had mixed on the range with the I. X. L. herd, 
and had been overlooked in the round-up, had 
been bought by Mr. I. X. L. or had been stolen. 
The question of ownership would be settled 
later on, and the commission house buying 
the cattle would make out a check for them 
payable to the Cattle Raisers’ Association of 
Texas. If, after three months, Mr. I. X. L. 
should be able to prove the brand had been 
transferred to him, he would get the money. 
If not, it would go to Mr. C. C. 

Notwithstanding its name, the association 
is not confined to Texas. It has more mem- 
bers in adjoining territory than in the Lone 
Star State. It embraces two-thirds of the ex- 
tensive cattle-raisers of Texas, Oklahoma and 
Indian Territories, Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and many in Kansas. It represents 
25,000,000 head of live-stock and hundreds of 
millions of acres of land; it represents $g00,- 
000,000, a third of a million more than the 
great Standard Oil Company, and almost as 
strong in point of money as the world-famous 
Steel Trust. It is an avalanche of men who 
mean business and who get what they go after, 
from a band of rustlers to a national act of 
legislation. 


HOW THE CATTLE RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION WAS 
ORGANIZED 


HE association was organized in 1877 

in the town of Graham—which then 

was composed of a big oak tree and -one 
building—Young County, Texas, and began 
its existence with a membership of twenty- 
five cowmen. Colonel C. L. Carter was 
an extensive grower of cattle on the north- 
western portion of Texas, almost on the 
border of the hostile Indian country, and 
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in the territory that had been, for several 
years before, the scene of the war between 
Billy the Kid and John Chism, kings of rust- 
lers. Their bands had been broken up six 
years before and were scattered over the cattle 
country in knots of ten and twenty, stealing 
cattle and murdering ranchmen as in the old 
days. In an encounter with them the eldest 
son of Colonel Carter was slain. Carter rode 
for three days without rest or sleep, gathering 
a band of cowmen from the widely scattered 
ranches. They took the trail of the rustlers 
who had murdered young Carter, shot most of 
them, and hanged the remainder. Then they 
sat down under the oak tree in Young County 
and organized the Cattle Raisers’ Association 
of Northwestern Texas. As it grew the 
“Northwestern”? was cut out of the name, 
leaving it as it is at present. 

The first thing the association did was to 
employ rough riders who shot cattle thieves 
on sight. Each member held himself ready 
to drop all personal affairs at any moment and 
join a movement against the outlaws. After 
a few years of concerted action against the 
rustlers their strength was broken, and the 
matter of attending to them was left to the 
Texas Rangers and sheriffs of the different 
counties. The association had grown so 
strong that it began to turn its attention 
to the State Legislature and the National 
Congress. There are now almost fourteen 
hundred members in the association, all of 
them big cattle-growers. Last year the asso- 
ciation spent about $75,000. Of this amount 
$5,000 was expended on the legal department, 
which shows how the cattle-stealing business 
has dwindled. 

This association is in no way a trust. No 
attempt is made to make or control prices. 
Each member sells his cattle when, where 
and for what he pleases. The association has 
always been aggressively arrayed against all 
measures, State and National, inimical to the 
live-stock industry. It has won in nine cases 
out of ten in all the fights it has taken up, but 
in the most important contest of its life, that 
over the Oleomargarine Bill, lately passed by 
both houses of the National Congress, it suf- 
fered a partial defeat. The efforts of the 
association have been aimed maitdy at the 
revision of Texas laws governing the live- 
stock industry in that State. 


THE WANING OF THE ‘‘RUSTLER” 


OST of the notorious outlaws of the 
Southwest owe their downfall to 

the association. Of these Martin Monrow, 
who operated in the northwestern part 
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of Texas, was the most desperate. Mon- 
row held the record for cattle ‘‘ burning.” 
“Burning” is the process of obliterating 
or disguising the brand on a stolen animal 
so that it cannot be identified. Monrow 
was killed while resisting arrest at El Paso, 
Texas, a few years ago. At the most pros- 
perous stage of his career he had a band of 
between twenty and thirty men, and during 
the fifteen years or more he operated in the 
range country he is believed to have stolen no 
fewer than 15,000 cattle. Most of these he 
ran across the Rio Grande into Mexico. In 
his gang were many notorious men. “Butch” 
Cassidy, who afterward became the terror of 
the Wyoming range, and who was killed 
early in the present year, was a pupil under 
Monrow. 

While Monrow was low-minded, ignorant, 
and brutal, he had one big quality that in 
some measure redeemed him in the eyes of 
the men who followed the rough life of the 
range. He would not desert a comrade in 
time of trouble. Down in El Paso, in the 
early part of his career, before he had become 
bold enough to allow evidence of his misdeeds 
to become apparent, he was ostensibly running 
a ranch and struggling along with the rest of 
the pioneer cattlemen. A man in his employ 
was caught driving off a bunch of cattle from 
a neighbor’s herd. By some mischance the 
fellow fell into the hands of a newly elected 
sheriff and was not hanged. He was duly 
arraigned and held under bond of $3,000. 
Monrow was present at the time and offered to 
goonhis bond. The justice would not accept 
Monrow. 

“Nothing but cash goes in this here court,” 
he said. 

Monrow rode away. Five days later he 
appeared, deposited the cash bond for his 
friend, furnished him with a horse, and to- 
gether they headed toward the south. Within 
an hour a band of cattlemen picked up the 
trail and followed it to the Rio Grande. Mon- 
row had stolen an entire herd, rushed it across 
to friends in Mexico, and in that manner 
raised the security the court demanded for 
his friend. Of course, the man never returned 
for trial, and Monrow began open operations 
shortly afterward. 

What little cattle-stealing is being donein the 
Southwest at present is carried on by men who 
are not worth being run down and shot. They 
are small thieves, who are content to make 
away with a steer at atime. But the care of 
the association is not allowed to slacken for 
all that, and the thief is encompassed by so 
many difficulties that sooner or later the most 
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cunning is sent to prison. Special detectives 
are employed by the association to gather 
evidence against such thieves. 


THE METHODS OF THE CATTLE RAISERS 


The association has done much to improve 
the standing of Texas cattle. The picturesque 
long-horned steers of twenty-five years ago 
have given place to shorthorns, and on many 
of the big ranches polled cattle are raised 
entirely. The long-horned steers were very 
good for the days when cattle were driven from 
Texas to Montana over desert trails. Their 
powers of endurance were great. But when 
the railroads came across the range horns were 
found to be in the way. The longest horned 
Texan cattle now are not far ahead in that 
respect of the scrub cattle one sees in the East. 
The Cattle Raisers’ Association has demon- 
strated that gentler breeds of cattle can live 
and thrive on the range. Fora long time this 
was thought to be impossible. All sorts of 
schemes for breeding a hardy yet large beef 
animal for the range were tried, among them 
that of crossing the buffalo, or American bison, 
with range cattle. It was thought this would 
give the required.size and hardiness, but it was 
not successful. 

In the association there are many mil- 
lionaires: In the cattle business one may be 
a millionaire this year and a bankrupt five 
years hence. And the reverse is often true. 
It is a business of great risks and swift changes. 
Of late years the annual convention has been 
the occasion of much trading, in which vast 
sums of money change hands. In most in- 
stances the cowmen carry with them a great 
deal of money. It is not unusual upon the 
consummation of a deal amounting to $50,000 
or $100,000 for a cowman to pull the money 
in bills of large denomination from his pocket 
and settle the account on the spot. 

The cowman’s idea of a good time is meas- 
ured by the amount of money it costs him. 
When he goes to Kansas City with a trainload 
of stock he generally has a good time. <A good 
time means champagne. Champagne comes 
high; it is unquestionably genteel; therefore 
the cowman buys it at all hours. A cowman’s 
breakfast order in a leading Kansas City 
hotel café was: fried catfish and champagne. 

For twenty-five years the Cattle Raisers’ 
Association of Texas held its annual con- 
vention at Fort Worth. Next year it will be 
held at El Paso. Each year the cattlemen’s 
convention brought to Fort Worth, for eight 
or ten days, from five to ten thousand people, 
among them rich commission merchants and 
droves of buyers from the North. Cattlemen 
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are considered by fakirs as primitive men. 
During the last convention at Fort Worth 
there was an unusual attendance of light- 
fingered gentry. Around in places most 
frequented by cattlemen the fakirs flocked 
like faithful sons and daughters of the Church, 
seeking the reliquary of some saint where by 
faith they would be relieved of allills. The 
lame, distorted, cancerous and all who made 
capital of their afflictions, showing their 
hideous red sores; the blind, the feeble- 
minded, sat like an evil brood of unclean 
birds on the steps and in the doorways of 
hotels, restaurants and railway offices. They 
played melancholy or humorous airs—if there 
can be humor in an untuned fiddle or cracked 
accordion—and plucked at the garments 
of passing men and women, asking alms. 

The Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas 
in these conventions and during the year has 
done much to educate its members, and the 
result has been great gain to them and better 
beef for the nation. To its efforts is due the 
use of cotton by-products, oil-cake and seed- 
hulls, upon which cattle are fattened and 
solde during the winter in Northern markets. 
The bulk of Texas cattle sold fat during the 
winter formerly were fattened on corn in the 
North. 

The association has also been responsible 
for the enactment of better live-stock sanitary 
laws in Texas and for concerted action on the 
part of cattle-growers in fighting black leg, 
fever, and other diseases peculiar to the section 
south of the Federal quarantine line. 

And its many lines of development are 
enlarging and working a wider, better system 


yearly. 
A NEW USE FOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


WESTERN railroad has found a new 
use for photography. The road in 
question uses it as a substitute for written 
reports, whenever possible, and also not 
infrequently for tours of investigation. It 
conveys necessary information clearly and 
swiftly; it simplifies supervision. Any great 
undertaking may be superintended by the use 
of such a system. Indeed, it has already 
been found expedient to alter plans on the 
strength of information given by the photo- 
graphic reports. The photographs tell what 
has been done better than any written descrip- 
tion, and they constitute a continuous record 
of the progress made in structural undertak- 
ings. 
In order to show the magnitude of the un- 
dertaking, the duties of the official photo- 
grapher of the Chicago & Alton Railroad may 
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be given, for the Alton, so far as known, is the 
first road to perfect a system, using it both 
in the constructing department and in the 
operating department. The bureau was es- 
tablished under the new plan November 1, 
1901, and this was the work assigned to it: 

For the engineering department— 

1. A complete set of “progress pictures,’ 
taken at stated intervals, of all construction 
work along the right of way, including track- 
laying, filling, grading, ballasting, curve- 
eliminating, bridge-building, crossing-work, 
depot-building, shop-building, and culvert 
and subway construction. 

2. A complete set of ‘progress pictures”’ 
of all work not along the right of way that is 
being done by, or for, the company. This 
includes reservoir construction and miscel- 
laneous engineering work, such as the revet- 
ment along the Missouri River near Glasgow, 
Mo., to prevent the washing away of the road- 
bed. 

3. A complete set of “progress pictures,” 
showing the resources of the road in the way 
of crude building material and how they are 
used. A good illustration of this is a seg of 
stone quarry pictures, beginning with the 
unquarried stone (that also shows the extent 
of the quarry) and carrying it through all the 
various changes until it is used for the 
road-bed or for buildings. The condition of 
quarries and gravel pits is also made the 
subject of periodical photographic reports. 

For the operating department— 

1. A complete set of photographs of every 
mile of the road, showing every curve, grade, 
crossing, side-track and switch. 

2. A complete set of photographs of every 
signal plant on the line, showing each move- 
ment of signals. 

3. A complete set of photographs of stan- 
dard signs, which vary in shape according 
to the purpose for which they were erected, 
and thus may be recognized even when the 
wording can not be discerned. In addition 
to mile-posts, section-posts and whistling- 
posts, these include signs for depots, cross- 
ings, yard limits, city limits and county lines. 

4. A complete set of photographs illustrat- 
ing the book of rules which governs the oper- 
ation and protection of trains. 

For the mechanical department— 

1. A complete set of photographs of all 
classes of equipment and motive power. 

2. ‘Progress pictures’’ of locomotives, cars, 
etc., that are being built, rebuilt or repaired. 

3. Photographs showing changes and im- 
provements in the shops. 

For the legal department— 
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1. Photographs of the conditions after any 
wreck or other accident. 

2. Photographs of the exact situation at 
any point where a legal controversy is likely 
to arise. In this connection it may be said 
that the legal department frequently has use 
for the pictures taken for other departments. 

The official photographer obviously has no 
sinecure. He has the best possible equipment 
and the very best results are expected. Like 
the soldier, he must be always in readiness for 
marching orders. The use made of his results 
may be shown by that of the pictures taken of 
the Missouri River revetment work. 

The revetment was made essential by the 
encroachments constantly made on the road- 
bed near Glasgow, Mo., by the eddying river. 
The Government tried ineffectually to protect 
the banks. The railroad then undertook 
the task, beginning with a photograph. This 
was to show the existing conditions, as a basis 
of comparison for the future. The photo- 
graph was dated. At regular intervals there- 
after photographs were taken to show the 
progress made, until the work was completed. 
That these are of great value to the directors 
and other officials, to whom they are regularly 
submitted, will be easily appreciated ; but they 
also have another value. The work, which 
involves weaving and sinking great mats that 
will hold together (and also hold the rock 
filling in place) under stress of any rush of 
waters, is most interesting to civil engineers 
and students, and even to laymen. The 
actual photographs show the details better 
than any diagrams or drawings, and a com- 
plete set of them already has been requested 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology for the students. In no other way, 
except by watching the work, can so clear an 
idea be gained. 

In the same way the record of the construc- 
tion of a bridge or a depot or a culvert is kept, 
and when the undertaking is great enough to 
warrant it the photographs of the plans 
are later bound in a separate book. Thus 
they serve a double purpose: first, they keep 
the directors informed; second, they become a 
history valuable for reference in connection 
with any proposed changes later or any simi- 
lar work in the future. 

Over the Missouri River at the same town— 
Glasgow, Mo.—near which the revetment was 
done, was an old bridge, the first steel bridge 
of its kind to span such a river. A new and 
better one was desired; but traffic must not be 
interrupted. The old one was of three spans, 
with a long approach that was practically a 
two-span bridge in itself; the new approach 
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was to be shorter and the new bridge longer, 
with four spans instead of three. Naturally the 
directors and all the high officials took a deep 
interest in the undertaking. Under former 
conditions occasional trips would have been 
made to the scene, but the photographic 
bureau made this unnecessary. The con- 
struction history of the bridge was always on 
file, and in addition photographic reports were 
made directly to the interested officials. To 
the query, “‘How’s the bridge at Glasgow 
getting along?” an answer could be given by 
displaying a photograph and saying, ‘‘ That 
was the status of affairs Thursday of last 
week.” It had been customary, after written 
reports, to say, “‘ Well, let’s take a run out and 
look at the bridge itself.’’ Now it is easier 
to have the bridge brought pictorially to 
headquarters. Furthermore, the work demon- 
strated that a photographic history of the 
construction of the old bridge would have 
helped in replacing it. 

The photographs are of use as well in the 
matter of repairs. They elucidate plans and 
specifications; they give information showing 
where the work dragged and where it was 
rapid. Insome instances they actually show 
methods, as in the case of the track elevation 
in Chicago, where the tracks were raised one 
at a time and a little at a time, until, when 
the task was half completed, they resembled a 
series of terraces or enormous steps. They 
answer the questions: 

““How was the task accomplished?” 

“How long did it take?”’ 

So far, this railroad scheme is available for 
any large structural undertaking; it may soon 
be a regular feature of such enterprises. In 
Government affairs it might be of immense ad- 
vantage, if properly systematized. 

The other details of this railroad scheme, 
however, are not capable of such general ap- 
plication. They deal with the instruction of 
employees and the operation of trains. Every 
mile of the right of way is photographed, for 
one thing, in order that every employee may 
become reasonably familiar in advance with 
any new run to which he may be assigned. 
This makes the men more readily interchange- 
able than usual. Then the photographs of 
the standard signs and the interlocking signal 
stations and the photographs illustrating the 
book of rules are transferred to colored stere- 
opticon slides and sent out with the instruc- 
tioncar. This is kept constantly moving over 
the road, and regular classes are held, with 
compulsory attendance of employees. The 
men are advised of every new development 
in motive power, every change (no matter 
how slight) in the right of way, and every de- 
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tail in the operation of trains. In illustrating 
the book of rules alone, there are more than a 
hundred photographs, showing trains in every 
possible combination of circumstances; and 
the trainmen are informed what to do in each 
case. In examinations the slides show the posi- 
tion of trains or signals in certain instances, 
and the trainman is called upon to tell what, 
under the rules, he would do in each case. It 
is the best kind of instruction. 

“This feature of the work,” according to 
Mr. Dudley Walker, of the Chicago & Alton, 
‘“‘has proved invaluable in keeping the men 
constantly alive to the needs of the road and 
to their own opportunities. This alone is 
enough to warrant the maintenance of the 
photographic bureau. But in other respects 
the results have been all that were anticipated. 
The President inspects all photographs taken, 
each officer examines the pictures of his par- 
ticular department, and any one else to whom 
they can be of any value may see them. We 
have found by experience that the photo- 
graphic report frequently enables an officer, 
while sitting at his desk, to direct the work 
being done, order changes, remedy defects, 
and even to make new plans—in short, to 
take such personal supervision as would not 
be possible otherwise without frequent trips 
to the scene. Nothing else could give them so 
much information so clearly with so little loss 
of time.”’ 

The rest of the work of Mr. C. S. Jackson, 
the official photographer of the Alton, is more 
like what is done for all roads. In case of an 
accident it is his business to get to the scene at 
the earliest possible moment. The question of 
improved rolling-stock and other facilities for 
handling business is of so great interest to ship- 
pers that all roads see that they are duly en- 
lightened by pictures. The same is true of scen- 
ery and anything else that has an advertising 
value. Mr. Jackson looks after all this, too; 
he has put a series of pictures illustrating the 
operation of a great railroad on stereopticon 
slides for the entertainment of the public. 
These are sent from place to place in a special 
lecture car, with a lecturer to explain them, 
and the cost is charged up to the advertising 
account. 

Photographic advertising, however, is old. 
Systematic photographic reports are not. 
Their field is large. 


SOFT COAL BURNED SMOKELESSLY 


HE anthracite coal strike has changed 

the aspect of New York: seen from the 

bay it is nowa city of murk. Other Eastern 
cities also suffer from the soft coal smoke 
nuisance. And yet, though the fact is but 
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vaguely known, the disfigurement is needless: 
bituminous coal can be made by modern in- 
ventions practically smokeless. 

Smokeless furnaces; to be sure, are dear, 
ranging from a few hundred dollars to fifteen 
hundred, and thus far no successful smoke- 
consuming appliance has been invented for 
household purposes; but for industrial uses on 
a fairly large scale smokeless soft coal fires 
are not uncommon. One firm, whose busi- 
ness has been greatly helped by the strike, 
has sold over 8,ooo smokeless furnaces and is 
now shipping orders to Japan.: Buyers have 
decided that the saving in cost of fuel offsets 
the high first cost of the furnaces. For not 
only is bituminous coal normally only half the 
price of anthracite, but the successful inven- 
tion provides for burning the coal with the 
minimum of waste. 

Coal smoke is unconsumed carbon—wasted 
coal set free while the mass is heating. One 
form of smoke consumer, therefore, is a me- 
chanical stoker that feeds the coal in slowly 
at the edge of the fire, forcing whatever smoke 
rises to pass the length of the fire-box over the 
glowing fire. The accompaniment of a hot-air 
blast secures nearly complete combustion. An- 
other system, by reversing the draughts, sends 
the gaseous smoke down through the fire, the 
blue flames strangely playing down through 
the grate instead of up. The fire does not 
burn down, for naturally the fresh coal goes 
in on top, but all the gases descend. Below 
the grate is another grate, to which the 
smaller pieces of half-consumed coal keep 
dropping. What little gas escapes is burned 
in the roaring passage between the two white 
hot grates. 

Anthracite coal must still be useful for 
domestic purposes, but even at the present 
rate of consumption it is computed that the 
hard coal fields will last but eighty years. 
Bituminous coal, on the other hand, is practi- 
cally unlimited. It is cheaper—normally in 
New York about half the price of anthracite. 
The United States Government using down- 
draught furnaces of 1,100 horse-power in New 
York City saves yearly nearly $20,000 by 
burning soft coal. The soft coal has 75 per 
cent. less refuse. Used with satisfactory 
smoke-consumers there is a saving of ro per 
cent. in the coal and of ro to 15 per cent. in 
boiler capacity. Already since the strike 
there has been a great increase in the use of 
smokeless furnaces, which will probably 
have a permanent effect on the demand for 
anthracite. A wide use of smokeless 
appliances might lengthen the life of the 
hard coal fields. 
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OIL FIELDS IN ALASKA 


BOUT a year ago Mr. Peter Brown, a 
young mining expert of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, while on a tour in the Alaskan Penin- 
sula in the interests of a mining syndicate, 
read the reports of a Russian navigator named 
Becharoff, who made a cruise along the coast 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
In reports and log-books left in Alaska the 
Russian mentioned having seen a ‘‘lake of 
oil.” Pilot books of about seventy-five 
years ago also speak of oil in the vicinity of 
Cold Bay. 

After long effort, Mr. Brown discovered the 
“Jake of oil,’’ as it was called. It proved to be 
a vast deposit of crude petroleum from five to 
ten feet deep, covering about eight acres of 
land at the upper end of which crude oil was 
flowing at a rate of about fifty gallons a day. 
Having no natural outlet, the heavy crude 
petroleum is left, after the lighter part of the 
oil passes off by evaporation. Exploring the 
vicinity, the party found that the surrounding 
country abounds in oil springs, as crude oil 
was oozing from the earth in more than 
twenty other places, though none were marked 
by such large deposits of petroleum residue 
as the first. Some of the smaller springs were 
found within a radius of a few hundred yards 
from the one first discovered, but others were 
more than three miles away. The country in 
the vicinity of the oil springs is easy of access. 
An @xcellent sheltered harbor for sea-going 
vessels is afforded by Cold Bay, near which 
the oil is located. These features, together 
with the fact that the locality receives the full 
benefit of the warm Japan current, insuring 
an extraordinarily warm climate for such a 
latitude, add to the feasibility of the oil fields 
being worked with success. 

The surrounding country, Mr. Brown 
learned, is composed of stratified sandstone, 
of that particular kind which occurs where 
the richest oil deposits are buried. There is 
proof on the shores of the bay that this sand- 
stone is at least 5,000 feet deep, and every 
probability that it extends to a depth of 20,- 
ooo feet. The conditions for a vast produc- 
tive oil field could scarcely be better 

Cold Bay is not far out of the track of ves- 
sels plying in the growing trade between our 
Northwest ports and the Orient, and is so 
conveniently located that Seattle shipping 
companies are offering transportation facili- 
ties at lower rates to our Pacific Coast ports 
than shipping petroleum there from the Ohio 
or Pennsylvania fields costs. The distance 
from Seattle is about 1,000 miles. Were the 
oil fields being worked, there would be a very 
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considerable market in Alaska alone, where 
fuel is expensive, for use on river steamers. 
The feasibility of using petroleum as fuel on 
locomotives has already been demonstrated, 
and it may be employed for a like purpose in 
the boiler-rooms of vessels plying across the 
Pacific. On the whole, there is every reason 
to believe that Alaska oil is destined some day 
to play an important role in the industrial 
development of the great Northwest, if not 
of the whole country. 


HOW A MAIL ORDER HOUSE DOES BUSINESS 


HE manner in which the big Chicago 
mail order houses handle the immense 
volume of business which comes to them 
every morning is marvelous in system and 
dexterity. Forty thousand letters per. day 
is a low average for the greatest of these in- 
stitutions. Its clients write from all parts 
of the world, and unless the demand is for 
bulky machinery which is not in stock, ship- 
ment is made the day the order is received. 
The mail order business is founded on 
“catalogues.”” These are bulky volumes, 
listing thousands of articles, representing all 
phases of human need and endeavor. Each 
item is numbered, described, illustrated and 
priced. In ordering, all that is necessary 
is to specify the requirements, stating cata- 
logue numbers, and enclosing a money order 
for the cost. The house does the rest. There 
are hundreds of thousands of these catalogues 
out. This institution has two hundred girls 
fully employed sending to clients new editions 
and circulars and responding to applications 
for the original volume. 

Forty thousand letters per day to be opened, 
entered, copied, sorted for individual depart- 
ments—the mere handling of such a body of 
mail keeps a large force busy. The mail 
pouches are emptied on tables at which sit 
fifty girls. The letters are made up in bundles 
and opened in a machine, which grinds the 
edges off, a hundred at a time. Inquiries 
and complaints are sent to their several de- 
partments, and orders are hurried to the entry 
office. At separate tables the registered mail 
is dealt with, the pouches being opened by a 
representative of the post-office, and checked 
by a batch of receiving clerks who use adding 
machines to compute the totals. 

The entry office is an important link in 
the system. Here the orders are first trans- 
ferred to regular blanks and duplicates made 
on hydrostatic presses. These sheets are 
passed on to another force, which segregates 
the items and apportions them to the various 
departments of the institution. For each 
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department a ticket is made out detailing 
the goods required and the number of the 
compartment in the shipping-room to which 
they shall be sent. Another group of clerks 
is engaged at the same time routing the order, 
specifying thereon the cheapest, quickest 
and most advantageous way which it can be 
shipped to the purchaser. The most impor- 
tant of the mail order houses uses 22,000 of 
these tickets a day. They represent the 
most various requirements, for the catalogue 
covers the whole range of human needs and 
activities. All important familiar articles 
and utensils are furnished from stock, but 
bulky machinery and furniture is shipped 
directly from the factory. 

The preliminaries having been completed, 
it remains to fill the order. Its destination 
is a numbered compartment in the shipping 
office. There the various items are assem- 
bled. Transmission of small freights from 
floor to floor is made by means of an endless 
carrier. On these carriers as they pass at a 
rapid gait the goods are loaded, and at the 
proper place are taken out. When the order 
is completed and checked, the merchandise 
is hurried to the packers’ table, where, with 
extraordinary rapidity and precision, it is 
baled, and sent on to be labeled, and shipped 
according to direction. 

There are the bulky packages. In another 
division of the shipping office is where mail 
and express packages are dispatched to their 
innumerable destinations. A corps of young 
men wrap and label the parcels as they come 
in. Then another gang weigh them on Gov- 
ernment scales, marking on each the necessary 
amount of postage. A third set affixes 
stamps. All this is done under the vigilant 
eye of a post-office inspector, whose presence 
allows the use of pre-cancelled stamps, obvi- 
ating re-handling in the general post-office. 
From the table the packages are thrown di- 
rectly into the array of mail pouches which 
hang conveniently near. There is one for 
every State in the Union. As each is filled 
it is locked with the Government lock by the 
inspector and goes directly to the train. An 
average delivery from this office is 4,500 
packages daily. 

With similar precision the express packages 
are handled. Clerks prepare receipts as the 
parcels accumulate. Expressmen on the 
other side of a bench receive the packages, 
sign and return the receipts therefor, and 
send them to the wagons which await outside. 
Once across the bench those parcels are out of 
the custody of the house. A postal card 
notifies the purchaser that his goods have been 
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shipped. Watches and jewelry are sent out 
from a. locked compartment. There is a 
common receiving department for all the ex- 
press carriers, and two clerks seal the pack- 
ages and receipt therefor. An impression of 
the volume of business transacted may be 
gathered from the fact that eighty clerks are 
engaged footing and extending express re- 
ceipts. 

In this institution the shipping department 
occupied three floors, which are covered from 
morning to night with an extraordinary array 
of merchandise. It is a scene of intense ac- 
tivity, hurry and confusion, but there is order 
in the apparent chaos. 

The records of all this big mail order house 
are sedulously kept. There is an entry for 
every customer who has ever done business 
with the institution. His order, the date, 
and the correspondence pertaining thereto, 
can be reviewed at a moment’s notice. Thus a 
big business, accurate and active in its details, 
moves through the same arc day after day. 
And the rapidity with which these arcs have 
grown is enormous. 


EFFICIENCY IN THE MANAGEMENT OF MEN 


N a factory where 1,500 men work, their 
labor union made an unreasonable de- 
mand of the owner. The next day a num- 
ber of old men went to him and said: ‘We 
are sorry that the union did this, and we want 
you to know that we were not at the meeting.” 
The owner replied: “Then you are to 
blame for it. You belong to the union prop- 
erly; and it is your duty to attend its meet- 
ings. If all the best men had attended the 
meeting, the action of the union would have 
been wiser. Any demand that all the men 
in the shop make after careful deliberation is 
likely to be a reasonable demand.” 

Then he went on: “Labor unions some- 
times have bad government for the same rea- 
son that cities have it—the best men do not 
vote. To be of use the union should com- 
prise the best men, and they should attend its 
meetings and direct its conduct.”’ 

Such an incident as this tells its own story 
and carries its own moral. The more you 
think of it, the wiser the owner’s conduct 
seems. He has never had a strike. 


AN EMERGENCY ISSUE 


OR the last issue of a certain magazine 

in August, the managing editor *had 
most of the work to do himself, as three of 
his staff were away on vacation and two were 
out of the city on assignments. The journal 
on this occasion was to contain about forty 
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thousand words. At five-fiftéen Pp. m., Tues- 
day evening—all the copy was to be in the 
printer’s hand by six o’clock—the editor 
handed the roll of copy to the office boy, with 
instructions: to. get it to the printer's office, 
about eight blocks away, as quickly as possi- 
ble. The office boy, who was trained to the 
important errand, darted away. The editor 
busied himself: in cleaning up his desk and 
getting ready to go home, when he was in- 
terrupted by the return of the office boy on 
a stretcher. He had been knocked down by 
an express wagon, his leg broken, and the 
precious copy lost. 

The boy was dispatched to the hospital, 
and a hurried search failing to Iocate the 
missing copy, the tired managing editor set 
about rewriting the lost forty . thousand 
words of copy. Telephone messages brought 
back the stenographers and one of the staff. 
The former were set to work re-transcribing 
their notes of that week’s copy. The one 
available staff man was told to rewrite the 
work he had prepared as well as his memory 
allowed. Three temporary stenographers 
were engaged, some of whom were set to 
copying for the printer the leading article, of 
which there luckily remained an almost illegi- 
ble pencil copy. 

The editor himself sat down to his type- 
writer and wrote almost without stopping his* 
two thousand words of editorial matter—no 
light work at any time, but doubly hard after 
a day’s work—corrected it, and then took up 
the sheets of leading matter as they came 
from the typewriters and corrected them. 

Much that was lost could not-be replaced. 
In the finally completed issue a number of 
illustrations were run with only the most 
meagre amount of explanatory text, but the 
most important ‘stories’? were saved. The 
lone staff man, his rewriting done, managed 
to turn out what he called ‘a cooked-over 
hash of matter dead a week”—a phrase as 
eloquent journalistically as it is disagreeable 
gastronomically—and the editor, after giving 
orders to “run two blue pencils down every- 
thing’’ (double-lead), went over the torn ex- 
changes on the floor and out of what the 
morning’s verdict had termed useless se- 
cured a thousand words of reprint. 

At half past six Wednesday morning the 
stenographers were told to go home and 
sleep until they woke up, the “staff” was 
dismissed to his supper and breakfast in 
one, and the editor went to the printer’s, 
carrying the necessary copy to fill forty 
thousand words of space. This copy had 
been created in twelve hours. 
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No.581-14in.VASE ,JEWEL PATTERN 


“The 
Embodiment 


of Beautiful 
Thovght” 


is art, and among all the beau- 
tiful fancies given visible form 
none surpass the artistic ob- 
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Cut Glass 


Made for ornament and use, 
they have exclusiveness of de- 
sign which marks them when- 
ever seen. Libbey Cut Glass 


jects in 


possesses superior whiteness 
and great brilliance, the finish 
is exquisite, and the cutting 
perfect. 
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is engraved o2 every piece. 
Handled by the principal dealer in all cities. 


Book «« Things Beautiful’ 


on request. 


Tke Libbey Glass Co., Dept. A- Toledo, 0. 
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Have your cake, muffins, and tea biscuit home- 
made. They will be fresher, cleaner, more tasty 
and wholesome. Royal Baking Powder helps the 
housewife to produce at home, quickly and economi- 
cally, fine and tasty cake, the raised hot biscuit, 
puddings, the frosted layer cake, crisp cookies, 
crullers, crusts and muffins, with which the ready- 
made food found at the bake-shop or grocery does not 
compare. Royal is the greatest of bake-day helps. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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